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Acta Lilliputamiana. 


The Lilliputamian Board of Education has decided 
to prohibit the use of all text-books prepared by 
teachers in the city’s employ. Superintendent Con- 
rade’s grammar must go, and the collection of songs 
edited by Dr. Borachio, the director of music, will 
not be placed on the ‘‘approved”’ list. The Chair- 
man of the Board declared that he considered it 
unbounded presumption on the part of any one con- 
nected with the system to become the author of a 
text-book, and that it was “flat burglary ’’to 
place a book by a local teacher in the hands of 
the children. He expressed high admiration for 
the superintendent, whom he regarded as an excel- 
lent authority on English grammar; but, he said, 
he would not let such conviction betray him into 
voting for books written by that gentleman. As to 
Dr. Borachio’s song collection, he admitted that he 
knew nothing of music, but he felt himself com- 
pelled by virtue of his office to suspect that collec- 
tion to be unfit for local use. 

The only member on the Board who failed to 
grasp the overwhelming logic of the chairman’s 
declarations, was Mr. Fish. Contrary to Lillipu- 
tamian traditions, he held that the only question 
that should be considered was what books were best 
adapted for the local needs. He could not rid his 
simple and benighted mind of the feeling that a book 
written by a teacher in the system, which had 
proved helpful to other schools, might be worth try- 
ing at home. 

Mr. Verges caused consternation by the statement 
that authors were paid royalties by the publishers, 
and that a vote for the books by Messrs. Conrade 
and Borachio would actually put money into the 
purses of these gentlemen. Mr. Verges grew very 
eloquent in presenting his case. He insisted that 
teachers must look into their own hearts for reward, 
and that money was the root of all evil. 

Superintendent Conrade asked for permission to 
explain. A vote of fifteen to fourteen accorded 
him the privilege of the floor. He said that all 
royalty received from the sale of his books in the 
city had been turned into the treasury of the Board. 

Mr. Verdigris said he was glad to hear that Mr. 
Conrade returned to the city the money which the 
publishers had mulcted from it. He hoped that 
the papers would print that fact in large letters, as 
the superintendent had recently bought a fifteen 
dollar overcoat, and some of his (Mr. Verdigris’s) 
constituents had expressed the opinion that this 
extravagance was due to the use of the Conrade 
grammars in the local schools. 

Mr. Crotchet asked whether now that the gram- 
mars would be changed the Board would no longer 
get the usual royalty money from Mr. Conrade. 

The Chairman ruled that the question was out 
of order. The ruling was sustained. 

Mr. Fish asked that Dr. Borachio be invited to 
present his reasons for desiring his collection of songs 
to be placed on the “‘approved” list. Granted. 

Dr. Borachio explained that there was a number 
of really great songs which pupils in the advanced 
grades ought to be familiar with. These songs had 
been collected in a book for the convenience of 


teachers and pupils. No other one book available 
for school use contained these songs. 

Mr. Crotchet asked whether the publishers would 
agree to pay a royalty to the Board. Dr. Borachio 
replied that the matter had never been discussed 
with them, but that he had agreed not to accept any 
money from the books used in the local schools. 

Mr. Fish could no longer control his feelings. ‘‘Mr. 
Chairman!” he shouted, ‘‘I cannot allow this dis- 
cussion to proceed unchallenged. The question is 
about the advisability of adopting text-books pre- 
pared by teachers in the local service. We ought 
to be proud to have teachers who are considered 
qualified to supply books which reputable publishers 
are willing to publish. It is a credit to us, and 
shows that we displayed good judgment in the ap- 
pointment of these teachers. Can any one be so 
illogical as to declare that the books written by 
Messrs. Conrade and Borachio may be good enough 
for other places, but we cannot endorse them? For 
my part I shall vote for the retention of Superin- 
tendent Conrade’s grammar and the adoption of 
Dr. Borachio’s song collection. We owe them this 
encouragement. As to royalties, that is not our 
affair. We shall pay what other places pay for the 
books. The author is as much entitled to com- 
pensation as any other worker. I have never run 
up against a physician who does not charge the 
members of his church for professional calls, and I 
know that in my law practice I expect compensa- 
tion for all services, whether performed in office hours 
or outside of them. Even clergymen accept money 
for officiating at weddings and funerals, and on 
other occasions. Let us be fair with our teachers.” 

Mr. Verdigris called out ‘‘Question!”” The Chair- 
man presented the resolution, and it was decided 
by a vote of twenty-eight to one that hereafter no 
book can be used in the”schools of Lilliputamia, in 
the preparation of which any one connected with 
the local system had had an active part. 

Mr. Crotchet announced that he would shortly 
present a resolution forbidding the employment 
of any teacher capable of writing a text-book. 

LE 


Religion and Church-State Schools. 


The struggle now going on in England, aiming at 
the final separation of Church and State, should be 
to us a warning not to permit any powers to turn us 
from the course pointed out in the Constitution of 
the United States. There is no subject which stirs 
human feelings to such fury of resentment as inter- 
ference with so-called “‘religious” tenets. The 
underlying trouble is a wrong conception of the 
scope of religion. The Church, as an anxious foster- 
mother, cannot rid itself of a feeling of responsi- 
bility for almost every action of its individual mem- 
bers. It would regulate, if it could, their uprisings 
and downsittings, the quantity and quality of their 
food and drink, their political views and social enter- 
tainment, the number of their daily ablutions, and 
the cut and pattern of their dress. In the dark 
past, when ignorance covered the people, and the 
functionaries of the Church were the only ones 
possessing intelligence and learning, this foster- 
mother spirit was a great civilizing force. But 
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there comes a time in the development of peoples, 
as it does in that of individuals, when cradles, go- 
carts, and leading strings are no longer a help. Pre- 
scription gives way more and more to helpful sug- 
gestion. Real growth is from within. Human 
responsibility presupposes independence and self- 
direction. No institution, not even the Church, 
can free an individual or a people from this responsi- 
bility. The advance of civilization marked by the 
adoption of our Constitution as a working creed 
for the sisterhood of States, clearly recognizes this 
responsibility as fundamental. The Church is ac- 
cordingly restricted in the scope of its worldly re- 
sponsibility. Great Britain must acknowledge, in 
her Governmental affairs, the logic of this conviction. 

Of course, every yielding up of worldly preroga- 
tives and semblances of power provokes opposi- 
tion from those who feel that loss most directly, 
even tho by virtue of their office they regard the 
present world as nothing compared with the one to 
come. We need another Hildebrand, one who can 
rise above the clamor of selfish contention and clearly 
understand the fundamental needs of the time, to 
define anew the specific duty of the Church. “‘Free- 
dom from the world” wants a new interpreter, a 
man of deep religious conviction, fervent enthusi- 
asm, and great personality. 

The first thing concerning which at least the 
thoughtful people should have clear notions is the 
distinction between morality and religion. Morality 
has to do with conduct, which, as Matthew Arnold 
says, is three-fourths of life. It concerns the rela- 
ti n of man to man—to man as individual and as 
soc ety—and to the lower creation. Whether a 
man has religion or not, he cannot rid himself of 
his moral responsibilities. Righteousness and char- 
ity that seeketh not her own but rejoiceth in the 
truth, are the supreme ideals. Morality does all 
things for the brother’s sake. Religion adds to it 
the re-enforcing motive ‘‘for God’s sake.” Man’s 
conceptions of God must be capable of constant 
purification and growth. The cultivation of these 
conceptions is a specific duty of the Church: ‘‘To 
glorify God and enjoy Him forever.’ 

Fault has been found with our common schools 
because they do not teach religious tenets. As 
proof of their insufficiency are cited examples of law- 
lessness and lack of that reverence for authority 
which is so characteristic of the British. These 
examples establish merely that morality is taught 
either poorly or not at all, but they have nothing 
to do with lack of religion per se. Lawlessness and 
training in denominational religion not infrequently 
go hand in hand. The common schools are not 
doing their full duty if they do not make clear the 
brotherhood of man and the duties which one indi- 
vidual owes to another, to society, the State, and 
the lower creation. Once they meet their obliga- 
tions in this direction fully and efficiently, there will 
still be enough work for the Church to do in leading 
man to the waters of life, which are the real sources 
ef human happiness. 

One strange experience—and yet it is not alto- 
gether strange—we meet with wherever there is a 
struggle for the redemption of secular education 
from Church control, is that the most violent oppo- 
sition comes from the aristocracy. And yet is the 
aristocracy not particularly distinguished for that 
‘severe morality which is supposed to result from 
religiousness? Revelations of conditions in British 
high life would not lead one to suspect that the 
House of Lords would decide for compulsory relig- 
ious instruction by a vote of 256 to 56, unless their 
vote be taken as a confession of their own greatest 
need. However, the lords do not send their children 
to the common schools. Their vote merely indi- 
cates that the “‘masses’”’ must remain under the 
domination of the State Church. 
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Ruling by Prescription. 


‘William McAndrew has a way of putting whole- 
some truths in an attractive and convincing form. 
His article in the present number is worthy of 
special notice. He touches upon a phase in the 
development of teaching efficiency the importance 
of which very few superintendents seem to realize. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has repeatedly asked the 
question: Are slaves fit to educate free men? 
There are power men who would subjugate all 
personality to ‘‘system,’” ingeniously devised to 
make one single brain take the place of many 
brains. The evil frequently met with in American 
schools is that the teacher’s personality is crushed by 
bureaucratic prescription. Teachers are in practice 
quite generally regarded as immature and irrespon- 
sible beings who must be made to walk in the way 
they should go by minute prescriptions emanating 
from the autocrat at the center of the system. 

The conclusions to be drawn from William Mc- 
Andrew’s article bring us face to face with the 
sorest point in our common school administration. 
The article deals, of course, only with the situation 
as it confronts the professional teacher, the one 
who is actually trying with might and main to live 
up to the opportunities of the office. The others 
have no place in the school economy. School 
regulations should have to do only with the teachers 
who are worth having. 

BPR 


The training of atypical and deficient children is 
receiving more adequate attention from educational 
leaders than it ever did before. It is encouraging 
to note that the New England Association of School 
Superintendents regards the problem important 
enough to devote to it the greater part of its pro- 
gram on November 9. Among the speakers are 
Dr. Maximilian P. E. Groszmann, Miss Elizabeth 
E. Farrell, Supt. Walter H. Small, Dr. E. R. John- 
stone, and Dr. W. E. Fernald. The searching for 
means to help the unfortunates is only part of the 
greater problem of how to give to each child the 
education of which he is most in need. We will 
never get quite to the end of this question. 


ESPIN 
To Promote Industrial F.ducation. 


The growing need for artisan training in this 
country has led a number of gentlemen connected 
with the trades and with technical schools to plan 
the formation of a society to promote industrial 
education. The preliminary announcements of such 
an organization are signed by: 

Milton P. Higgins, Norton Emery Wheel Company, Wor- 
cester. 

C. R. Richards, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Henry S. Pritchett, President Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

M. W. Alexander, General Electric Company. 

" James P. Haney, Director of Manual Training, New York 
ity. 

Robert A. Woods, Director South End House, Boston. 

Leslie W. Miller, Principal Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Art, Philadelphia. 

J. Ernest G. Yalden, Superintendent Baron de Hirsch 
Trade School, New York City. 

Charles L. Warner, Principal Technical High School, 
Springfield, Mass. 

James P. Monroe, Monroe Felt and Paper Company, Boston. 

Arthur A. Hammerschlag, Director Carnegie Technical 
School, Pittsburg. 

Louis Rouillion, Director, Franklin Union, Boston. 

Henry Bruers, Secretary Bureau of City Betterment, 
Citizens’ Union of New York City. 


Every one of these names is identified with the 
industrial training movement. It is a_ splendid 


list to begin with. The cause is a most important 
one. Steps are being taken to hold a large meeting 
in November, in Cooper Union, New York City. 
Prominent speakers have already been secured, 
and the new society will be launched at that time. 
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The President’s Thanksgiving Proclamation. 


The time of year has come when, in accordance 
with the wise custom of our forefathers, it becomes 
my duty to set aside a special day of thanksgiving 
and praise to the Almighty because of the blessings 
we have received, and of prayer that these blessings 
may be continued. Yet another year of wide- 
spread well-being has passed. Never before in our 
history or in the history of any other nation has a 
people enjoyed more abounding material prosperity 
than is ours, a prosperity so great that it should 
arouse in us no spirit of reckless pride, and least of 
all a spirit of heedless disregard of our responsi- 
bilities, but rather a sober sense of our many bless- 
ings and a resolute purpose, under Providence, not 
to forfeit them by any action of our own. 

Material well-being, indispensable tho it is, can 
never be anything but the foundation of true 
national greatness and happiness. If we build 
nothing upon this foundation, then our national 
life will be as meaningless and empty as a house 
where only the foundation has been laid. Upon 
our material well-being must be built a superstructure 
of individual and national lives in accordance with 


the laws of the highest morality, or else our pros- 
perity itself will in the long run turn out a curse 
instead of a blessing. 

We should be both reverently thankful for what 
we have received and earnestly bent upon turning 
it into a means of grace and not of destruction. 

Accordingly, I hereby set apart Thursday, the 
twenty-ninth day of November next, as a day of 
thanksgiving and supplication, on which the people 
shall meet in their homes or their churches, devoutly 
to acknowledge all that has been given them, and 
to pray that they may in addition receive the power 
to use these gifts aright. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the seal of the United States to be 
affixed. Done at the city of Washington, this 22d 
of October, in the year of our Lord, 1906, and of the 
independence of the United States the one hun- 
dred and thirty-first. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: 
ELInvu Root, 
Secretary of State. 





Better Salaries in Cincinnati. 


By the action of the Union Board of High Schools 
of Cincinnati, O., a number of teachers will receive 
increased salaries in the future. Among those who 
benefited by this action of the Board are Henry 
Koch, $1,500 to $1,600; E. M. Benedict, $1,200 to 
$1,500, and P. E. Johnson, $1,700 to $1,800. 

During the discussion with regard to salaries, 
Mr. O’Connell said that he was in favor of an in- 
crease in the salaries of all teachers, as he believed 
they richly deserved it, and that if Superintendent 
Dyer would submit a schedule for such an increase 
he would be glad to vote for it. 

At this meeting the request of H. H. Brader for 
retirement was granted, the motion that his name 
be placed on the pension list was referred to the 
proper committee. 

BPD 


Co-E.ducation Abolished in Chicago. 


The University of Chicago has decided to abolish 
co-education and in its place build up two affiliated 
universities. 

Dean William D. MacClintock recently made the 
announcement to the Women’s College of Phil- 
osophy. In speaking of the new policy Dean Mac- 
Clintock said: ‘‘These arrangements will insure 
privacy both to the men and the women. They 
will meet on a strictly intellectual basis. Univer- 
sity life here needs to be more secluded and freer 
from the publicity which is now its greatest failing.” 
_ The work of segregation will be gradual, but when 
it has been completed men and women will never 
meet in class, at, lectures, or at chapel. 


BPI 


Court Decision on School Fraternities 


The Supreme Court of the State of Washington 
has rendered a decision which will be of interest to 
those educators who have been working to secure 
the abolition of school fraternities. An action was 
commenced by a schoolboy, in behalf of the Gamma 


Eta Kappa fraternity, against the board of school 
directors of School District No. 1, in Seattle, to 
restrain them from enforcing certain rules by which 
members of Greek letter fraternities are deprived 
of enjoying all high school privileges except atten- 
dance at classes. 

The members have been prohibited from belong- 
ing to debating clubs, athletic teams, glee clubs, 
and the like. 

The complaint alleged that all the members of 
the fraternity were of school age and were there- 
fore entitled to all the privileges offered by the 
school. It was further contended that the organi- 
zation was entirely unobjectionable, as its meetings 
were held at the homes of the members and with 
the consent of their parents, and that the rules in 
question were in excess of lawful authority. 

In delivering its decision the court said: ‘‘The 
evidence of this witness with that of the president 
of the School Board and other school authorities, 
overwhelmingly establishes the fact that such fra- 
ternities do have a marked influence on the school, 
tending to destroy good order, discipline, and scholar- 
ship. This being true, the Board is authorized, 
and it is its duty, to take such reasonable and appro- 
priate action by the adoption of rules as will result 
in preventing these influences.” 


SEPON 


Honor to Whom Honor! 


EDITOR OF THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

In the copies of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL recently 
received, I note that you have credited the articles 
on ‘‘The High School Course as Determined by the 
Adolescent” to me. I should be glad indeed to 
have been the author of the paper, but I was not, 
and I am sure you will want to correct the mistake 
and give full credit to Prof. O. H. Bakeless, professor 
of psychology and pedagogy in the Bloomsburg 
State Normal School. 

J. GEORGE BECHT, 
Clarion State Normal School, Principal. 
Clarion, Pa. 
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Going Stale. 


By WILLIAM MCANDREW. 


There is before me a copy of an earnest address 
of a very excellent superintendent. In it there is 
a condemnatory sketch of the woman teacher 
who goes to dances. Don’t I know that town?— 
three or four hundred like it in New England, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
and Illinois. It is the typical place where the 
general public, especially that part of it whose 
children are in school, watch the teacher and the 
minister as the professional informer used to keep 
eyes upon suspected Romans. What is the current 
table talk of Larkinville? It is Miss Perkins, 
the teacher. Everybody is her censor. Her speech, 
her clothes, her mannerisms, her uprising and 
down sitting are the proper themes for gossip and 
criticism. Superintendent Captious, absorbing the 
local breath, emits it in the form of criticism on 
the teacher who dances. 


Pardon, a moment, please. Prof. John Tyler, 
of the chair of biology at Amherst, putting into 
popular language the findings of science so that we 
can all understand it, calls our attention to the 
fact that the use of the large muscles is necessary 
to save us all from nervous wreckage. A teacher, 
especially, sitting or standing in class-rooms five 
hours a day, breathing the exhalations from lungs 
and skins of thirty or forty beings, using her brain, 
her nerves, and the little muscles of the wrist and 
finger, will inevitably go stale in a short time 
unless she has an antidote. 


What are the signs of going stale? A colorless 
skin, an uncertain sleep, a slowness to respond to 
humor, a dread of many things, a disinclination 
to new labor. The men and women in teaching 
who do not grow to a state of chronic staleness are 
exceptions. The typical teacher is cranky, fussy, 
and busy. He has no repose; she is a poor listener; 
he says everything over several times; she has lost 
mental acuteness; they are stale. 


The Pedagog and the Real Man. 


It is largely the fault of the man higher up. He 
is so urgent for efficiency that he feels he must 
preach the gospel of more work. It is too much 
work with too little play that makes teachers stale 
so quickly. This work-and-you-will-be-happy doc- 
trine has been overworked as far as teachers are 
concerned. 


Some very eminent authorities have tried to 
convince us that the rejuvenation of the schools 
will come from increased scholarship of the teachers. 
Don’t jump at this conclusion. Weigh the matter 
a little first. 


The two most wretched teachers I ever had were 
the best scholars. How was it with you? 


The best teacher I ever had was a laugher. You 
could see the rays of good nature issue from him 
ona dark day. He played cards, went duck shoot- 
ing, but he made geometry glow with a living fire. 
I have heard him ery “hurrah” at an original dem- 
onstration and cry it out so loud that every class- 
room on the floor burst out in laughter. A little 
two-by-four superintendent complained that this 
teacher didn’t read and that he hadn’t a book in 
his house; the school ought to have a more scholarly 
man; did not the president of the Board think it 
might be as well to let Mr. Bumps go at the end of 
the year? 

“No,” said the president, “not till I can beat him 
shootin’ and wollop him at whist.” 


Scholarship Less Than Personal Charm. 


Why, bless your dear heart, teaching isn’t schol- 
arship any more than painting is the ownership 
of a few brushes and tubes. Zorn used his thumb 
with results more brilliant than you and I could 
get with a million brushes. 

In fact, I am sure that the most important 
equipment of a teacher isn’t scholarship at all, 
but something quite different and quite better. I 
should say that the chief stock-in-trade of a teacher 
is personality. 

What’s that? No. This is not disparaging schol- 
arship. It is thoroly respectful to it, but doubtful 
whether scholarship really is the quality of most 
importance, either in life or in teaching. If you 
must have it so, I will grant you a very high value 
to scholarship, but claim that ‘‘personality”’ tran- 
scends it. Scholarship never produces ‘“person- 
ality,” but “personality” strong in a teacher will 
generate scholarship in teacher and her students. 

What is the kind of personality that makes an 
effective teacher? It is the personality that is 
interesting, charming, enthusiastic, sympathetic, 
hopeful, and inspiring. Get a woman with these 
characteristics into a class-room and you wil: not 
have to preach much about improvement of her 
scholarship; because her sympathy and interest, her 
hopefulness for children, and her desire to serve them 
will lead her to acquire scholarship to that degree 
that will enable her to serve the more those she loves. 
If personality and scholarship were capable of ex- 
pression by percents, I should prefer the sixty per 
cent. personality, forty per cent. scholarship teacher 
to any man or woman who sacrificed the former 
to an increase of the latter. Why? Because the 
question is not how much do you know? but what 
is your power to arouse my boy so that he shall 
grow in knowledge and in power? Scholarship of 
itself repels the average healthy child; personality 
commands him. 

Therefore the superintendent exhorter to a 
higher scholarship seems to me to be off the road 
to efficiency unless he preaches more strongly for 
the preservation and cultivation of personality. 

Personality, in the sense I am using it, is not so 
much an intellectual quality as it is an emotional 
one, with a close connection with nervous and 
physical excellence. To maintain her personality 
a woman must be encouraged in her personal life 
to do as she likes. 

There are superintendents who assume that a 
teacher has no personal life at all; that her whole 
waking time and much of her sleeping allowance 
should be appropriated to the marking of papers, 
the framing of reports, and the study of professional 
literature. This makes a teacher stale. This rap- 
idly effaces her personality and teaching ability. 
She can tell how Herbart would have things done, 
but she can’t do them herself. 


Teachers Afraid to Play. 


To preserve and develop her personality she must 
be encouraged to be as faithful to her own interests 
as a person as she is to her duties as a teacher of 
a school. She can’t devote more than seven 
hours a day to teaching, studying, and correcting 
papers without encroaching on the time that should 
be hers to do as she likes. Seven hours seem too 
much, but the Saturday holidays and the vacations 
help out. 

Herbert Spencer “spent something like five 
hours a day in writing, beginning between nine and 
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ten, continuing till one; pausing’for™some light 
refreshment, and resuming till, three; then sallying 
out for a country walk and returning in-time for 
dinner at six. No work after this. Five hours a 
day did not seem too much.’’s; At thirty-five he 
found that “health, in thejfull’sense of the word, 
was never again to be overtaken.” (Spencer: 
Autobiography. Chapter XXVIII.) 

“YWhat Spencer needed, according to his own 
judgment, often expressed, was play, real, unpro- 
ductive, idle, useless play: the thing that our 
Puritan ancestors condemned; the thing that so 
many of us are ashamed to be seen in. 

\_All the teachers I know work more than five 
hours a day; most of them are women; writing 
books is less wearing on the nerves than the work 
they do. By three o’clock in the afternoon a teacher 
looks to me as tho she were very tired. The eyes, 
the voice, the expression of the face of all school 
teachers at three P. M. spell weariness. They 
should lie down, especially the women, for a little 
while every afternoon, and they should not do 
much work in addition to what they have already 


ne. 

You will find that there are a great many careful 
and intelligent men who believe that the amount of 
teaching done by a woman should be reduced to a 
point where she can do all of her preparation and 
instruction within six hours a day. As it is now, 
teachers go stale with alarming rapidity, especially 
in cities. They don’t look hale and vigorous. A 
ruddy teacher is rare; neurasthenics are in the 
majority. They set a bad example to the young. 
The healthy children say “‘I do not want to grow 
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up like my teacher.” We set out to fit boys and 
girls for life, but we ourselves are not living the life 
we want our children to live. For Heaven’s sake, 
then, why all this long-faced seriousness imposed 
upon teachers? Why this Carlylean worship of 
work as tho that were the end of life rather than a 
means to it? 


Professor Tyler’s biology teaches me that as you 
rise in the organic scale, less and less of the animal’s 
time is consumed in working to get food and more 
and more time is left to sing and play. Mere labor 
by a teacher doesn’t seem to me to inspire pupils 
much; but health inspires; enthusiasm radiates; 
cheerfulness makes school work go. These things 
depend on recreation. 


Recreation is what you want to do, not what a 
principal or superintendent wants. Work is what 
you have to do; play is what you don’t have to do. 

When all a man’s or woman’s activities are 
enforced by another, such a one is in a state of 
slavery. Play is the accompaniment only of freedom. 


The teacher’s play, therefore, must be what the 
teacher likes. The woman teacher who goes to 
dances has been, in my experience, quite a different 
person from the imaginary sketch in Superintend- 
ent W’s address. Instead of a worn-out, listless 
creature, with no real interest in her school or 
pupils, I have found her bright, merry, appreciative 
of humor, possessed of that indefinable but valuable 
educative force called womanly charm. The great 
objection to the teacher who dances—an objection 
which there seems to be little chance of avoiding— 
is that she soon marries and leaves school. 





What a Teacher Did in District No. 14. 


By ALPHA RoBERTS, Aral School, Nemaha County, Nebraska.* 


A few months ago Superintendent Carrington 
asked me for an account of the work of my grade last 
year, for publication. For convenience I divided my 
answer into three parts. As he asked me to enlarge 
upon this for to-day’s program, I have retained the 
three divisions and have added several things which 
seem too simplejto repeat, yet which may form 
an important factor in many schools. 

First, a few hints as to our daily work. 

Thruout the year we tried to make the school- 
room as pleasant and homelike as possible. We 
had many pictures, an aquarium containing gold 
fish and snails, pretty blackboard borders, mottoes, 
etc., a reading table whereon we kept some of the 
best current literature, and a number of house 
plants, some of which bloomed quite freely for us. 
We were never without an abundance of cut flowers 
in the autumn and spring. 

As to keeping our room neat and orderly, we tried 
to encourage the children’s desire for neatness, 
cleanliness, and order. At the beginning of the 
year we removed the unsightly hooks from the sides 
of the room where they had been so handy for some 
little fellow to hang his hat near his seat that he 
might get it more quickly upon dismissal. Plenty 
of hooks were arranged at the back of the room and 
numbered. Each child chose a hook and used 
that and no other during the whole school year. 
There are neat shelves nearby for the lunch baskets. 
Each child is responsible for the neatness of his 
desk and the surrounding floor. 

One little boy made some small paddles which 


*This paper was read at the Nemaha County Teachers’ 
Association, held in Peru, Neb., October 6, 1906. District 
No. 14 has proved an example and inspiration for many 
other schools in the county. 


hang on the back of a seat on the porch. They 
are not seen by visitors, but the children know 
where to find them and how to use them on muddy 
mornings. 

Some one is usually ready to care for the gold. 
fish, water the potted flowers, arrange a bouquet, etc. 

Several times during the year we had a lesson 
in manual training in the way of scrubbing. The 
boys carried the water. The larger girls (the 
teacher included), did the scrubbing, and some of 
the smaller girls washed the woodwork, etc. 

Whenever the bell warns the children it is time 
for work they get drinks quietly, form into lines on 
the porch and march to their respective seats, 
keeping step to music furnished by one of the girls. 
They also march from the room at each dismissal. 

Whenever possible I play with the children at 
noon and recess, and on stormy days we all have 
some quiet game indoors, read something inte- 
resting, or chat together. 

I endeavored to make our regular school work 
both interesting and practical, using many well- 
known devices and other original ones. A child’s 
mind never grows when his lessons become irksome. 

Especially did we try to inculcate a love for the 
beautiful in nature, beautiful poems, ete. At first 
it seemed as though many of the children had very 
little love for good poetry, but one day when one 
of the lower grades was studying a pretty little 
poem that had been placed upon the board, I 
noticed that two of the larger boys were copying 
this poem in their note books in which they keep 
the quotations, etc., that we quite frequently use 
for opening exercises. As I watched these boys, I 
felt I was gaining ground. 

We made several excursions to the woods nearby 
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—in the fall, to gather pretty leaves; thorns; etc.; 
in the spring, to search for the violets, ferns, and 
jack-in-the-pulpits as they came forth from their 
hiding-places. 

We made a collection of leaves and also a seed 
collection. We now have over one hundred different 
kinds of seed. 

I found one of my greatest difficulties in encour- 
aging the children to think that they could do 
something worth while. They seemed to feel that 
no one thought they could do anything and there 
was no use trying. You will see that I did not 
fully succeed in my efforts by the remark one little 
boy made when I told him that the composition 
sent in by our school had won first place in the 
county contest. ‘‘ Well,” said he, “I didn’t think 
Aral ’d ever get a prize for anything.” 

Our construction work after the last recess on 
Fridays always proved quite interesting. We made 
Christmas presents, valentines, May baskets, etc. 
Some of our raffia work was very good. Quite 
often some of the children would work with their 
raffia at recess or noon. 

Some of our busy work we put up in the school- 
room to please and encourage the little folks. They 
also took some of their work home. 

We enjoyed our music very much. As we had 
an organ, we could have both vocal and instru- 
mental music. Good music always inspires us 
with a desire to do better work. 

We gave several special programs. For two of 
these we made appropriate invitations and sent 
one to each family in the school district, the county 
superintendent, and to others whom the children 
wished to invite. 

This spring at noons and recesses we set out a 
number of trees, rose bushes, peonies, tiger lilies, 
etc., and prepared flower beds and planted many 
seeds. The seed did not do as well as we expected, 
but we had a few blossoms and the pleasure of 
knowing that we had tried. 

We chose the last day of school as Patron’s Day. 
Meeting at the school-room about 10:30 in the 
morning, the parents examined our display work, 
listened to a number of our school songs, and then 
went with us to the woods, where we all enjoyed 
a real live picnic. 


Our Incidental Fund. 


In October we had a basket social. We prepared 
only a short program, but had a good social time 
and with some of the money obtained from the 
sale of our baskets we bought our new fencing. 
The School Board bought the posts with school 
money, and a number of the patrons met and did 
the required labor. 

In January we had a carpet-rag social which 
furnished quite a little fun and added several 
dollars to our incidental fund. 

We were thus enabled to buy Swiss sash curtains 
for our windows, new stage curtains, a new waste- 
basket, and two beautiful pictures,—‘‘The Children 
of the Shell,” by Murillo, and “The Mill,” by 
Ruysdael—which we had‘ neatly framed. As these 
are the first pictures the school has ever owned, 
the children take great pride in them. 

This year, our special aim will be to get a good 
microscope. So many children in the country grow 
up without ever having seen the hundreds of inter- 
esting things that might well be studied with the 
aid of a good microscope. I feel that if we can 
possibly get one that it will be money well expended. 


Our School Board. 


Our School Board has certainly been very kind 
to us. 

Before the school year began they had the school 
house freshly painted both inside and out, and 
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they put up new window shades and a neat shelf for 
the {water pail and wash basin. They purchased 
song .books and many new text-books. As a 
number of the old books were in a very poor con- 
dition we were able to put in newer and better texts. 

When we were arranging for our basket social, I 
told the members of the Board that we were going 
to spend our money for a fence and would be very 
glad if they would reseat the school-room for us. 
They agreed that the room needed reseating badly, 
and procured for us the best single desks and seats 
they could find. 

We kept very quiet about the desks, that we 
might surprise the children when they came. No 
new teacher’s desk was ordered at that time and 
great was my surprise when I entered the school-room 
after Christmas vacation to find that “Old Santa” 
had left a nice new desk for my use. I appreciated 
his kindness very much. 

The Board was also kind enough to give me two 
days to attend the Southeastern Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association. 

Before school commenced this fall the members 
of the Board decided we needed a new organ to 
replace the old one we used last year. They had 
one ready for use at the commencement of school. 

They have purchased such new text-books as 
were needed. We did not ask for a complete change 
of books last year, but got only those that we felt 
the children needed most to fit their especial needs. 

This year we have new Tarr and McMurry Geog- 
raphies, Montgomery’s Histories, and Jones’ Read- 
ers. We now have two sets of readers for most of 
the school, and three sets for the first and second 
grades. You may say, ‘You could do with no 
less,” but when we stop to think that at the begin- 
ning of last year’s work we had none of the later 
texts and that a great many of such as we had were 
in a very bad condition, we feel that we have cause 
to be very proud of the books we now have. The 
children appreciate them and are very sorry indeed 
if any accident occurs to mar the appearance of 
their book. 

As we had ‘little blackboard space it was very 
hard to arrange my board work so that we could 
make use of the boards for class work. I suggested 
that we have two portable boards upon which I 
could prepare some of my written work and have 
them ready to hang when needed. These were pro- 
vided and proved very helpful. 

A new Webster’s International Dictionary and 
stand for same, and several other little necessaries 
have been ordered and will soon be ready for use. 

The patrons of the district have been very kind 
and helpful to us. 

A part of our school ground was a mass of nettles 
and one of the gentlemen living near is doing his 
best to kill them out. He plowed the patch in the 
spring and sowed cane thereon. He expects to sow 
wheat there this fall. 

Another gentleman came one snowy afternoon and 
took us all sleighing. Many others helped in var- 
ious ways. 

With very few exceptions the children do good, 
conscientious work and we all have a pleasant time 
together. 

BPN 


Social service represents the truest interpreta- 
tion of the divine idea underlying human destiny. 





There is not so much need for devices in making 
children do certain things in a certain way, as there 
is for supplying opportunities for creative self- 
expression. A little anxiety for systematic pro- 
priety would do no harm. Children’s minds are 
not yet the logical machines that the minds of the 
builders of pedagogic theories are—thank Heaven! 
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The Perfect School Wall. 


By CLAuDIA Q. Murpuy, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


What use or advantage is there in adding more 
dirt or more clay to a wall in an effort to make the 
wall clean? Adding kalsomine to a wall is simply 
painting it with clay, and the more clay you put on 
the more dirt you have on the wall. 

No wonder the ventilation of the school-rooms is 
poor, or that the air is stuffy. Adding clay to 
clay and dust to dust, there is soon a layer of mud 
on the wall thru which it is impossible to secure 
perfect ventilation or clean air. 

The plastered wall should present a breathing 
surface in itself. It should have a void of at least 
forty per cent. in its mass. Thru these voids, or 
minute cells there is constant circulation of air, 
else there would be no ventilation in any room 
when the windows and doors were closed. The 
only ventilation possible under such circumstances 
is thru the air cells of the plaster. The moment 
you fill up these air cells, and you certainly fill 
them up when you coat them with kalsomine, 
which is made from clay and which is stuck on the 
wall with glue,—just the moment you close these 
air cells up your room is stifling, the air is vitiated, 
and the ventilation is imperfect, and all the fans 
in creation could never clear the atmosphere unless 
the draft was made so strong that the children 
could hardly keep their papers on their desks, and 
the chairs would have to be anchored down. 

It is not machinery or ventilating apparatus that 
the schools need. The real need is to open up the 
air spaces in the walls and secure ventilation by a 
natural process. 

Then again, the daily sweeping of the room, 
especially without damp sawdust, throws into the 
air an immense cloud of dust from the floor, which 
is lodged on the walls and ceiling. The moisture 
of the children’s breath is added to this dust and 
the whole thoroly cemented to the wall. Keep up 
this process day after day and week after week, and 
it requires but a few months to produce a condition 
of the walls which not ony stops up all possible 
ventilation, but also forms a perfect food for all 
kinds of germs and bacilli. 

Parents and teachers are often astonished at 
certain inroads of infectious and contagious dis- 
eases. They wonder where they came from and 
how they have originated. They probably have 
come from some infected child. Sputum which 
has dried on the floor has been carried up in the 
dust and lodged on the wall, then in the circulatory 
motion of the air is carried down and thrown into 
the system, either thru the nose or mouth, and 
suddenly diphtheria springs up. No one knows 
whence it came nor where it will go. So also with 
the sudden development of measles or scarlet fever. 
There is a sudden outbreak of these diseases. Where 
does that come from? None of the children ever 
had it. Probably the last term, some child, conva- 
lescing from the disease, had been in the room and 
dry scales that have been lodged on the wall have 
been carried down, and the infection is complete. 

Remember it is not the rugged, hearty, healthy 
child, but it is rather the weak, tender, and under- 
nourished who is the most susceptible to all kinds 
of infection. When the system is run down, the 
blood impoverished, then there is a susceptibility 
to all forms of disease, but there must be infection, 
there must be direct contact before any child or 
any person can get any disease. 

If the walls of the school had been thoroly cleansed 
with a material that contained an antiseptic sub- 
stance as its base, and the school-rooms had been 
thoroly coated with it, it would be an abso ute and 


utter impossibility for any germs or bacilli to live 
upon that wall, and more, it would be impossible 
for any dust or any dirt to remain upon the wall, 
for it would be thoroly coated with a substance 
that should be a perfect germicide. 

The ideal coating for a wall is one that has a base 
of sulphate of lime, which is a perfect antiseptic. 
The coating should also have complete affinity for 
the plaster and perfect union with it, and also 
perfect union with any additional coats of the same 
substance that may be applied. Sulphate of lime 
as a base for a wall coating, having perfect union 
with the plaster, creates its own voids as it is applied 
to the wall, and continues the circulation of the 
air thru to the original voids of the plaster. 

Another objection to the use of kalsomine is that 
it is necessary to wash off one coat before another 
coat can be applied. Sulphate of lime having per- 
fect union, does not require washing off. Additional 
coats can be laid on infinitely, one over another, 
each one possessing continuity with those that have 
preceded it, and forming a base for the coats that 
will succeed it. When a coating of this sort is 
applied to a school wall the sanitary condition will 
be perfect. The air will be clean, sweet, and 
wholesome. A coat of sulphate of lime should be 
applied to every school wall where there are over 
fifty children, at least twice, and better, three times, 
a year. It can be quickly done, and when it is done 
it will not have to be undone before other coats are 
applied. 

When walls are properly coated the ventilation of 
the room will be perfect, and there will not be the 
necessity for expensive machinery that exists when 
pow walls are stuffed up and covered with glue and 
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Diseases of Teachers. 


The sore throat of preachers and teachers has 
become proverbial. Recent statistical investiga- 
tions in Germany and England have established 
the fact, that much and loud talking affects the 
organs of speech considerably, and often seriously. 
In Leipzig it was found, that twenty-eight of every 
one hundred teachers suffered from inconvenient, 
if not serious, affection of the organs of speech and 
respiration. In England the result is found to be 
even worse, namely, forty-five per cent., as medical 
journals report. Especially in large cities the 
preachers’ and teachers’ sore throat is found fre- 
quently. Strange to relate, the smallest percent- 
age is found in Paris;b ut every one who knows the 
French teachers’ method of teaching will under- 
stand the reason. The teachers there speak com- 
paratively little, they allow the whole class, or sec- 
tion of a class, to reply and to recite. It is amus- 
ing in a school in Paris to hear a class solve a prob- 
lem placed on the board: The chorus begins in uni- 
son, soon the weaker ones drop out, and one or two 
of the pupils, naturally the brightest, come out vic- 
torious, while the others have ‘‘fallen by the road- 


Side.” 
U. S. Bureau of Education. L. R. KLEMM. 
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Little beds of flowers, 
Little coats of paint, 
Make a pleasant school-house 
Out of one that ain’t. 
With apologies to American Civic Association.— 
Exchange. 
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A Successful Parents’ Association. 


First ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SHERWIN-HYDE PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION, 1905-1906. 


Organized in May, 1905, the Sherwin-Hyde Par- 
ents’ Association completed its first year of work 
on ‘May 10, 1906. Its aims are threefold: To 
bring the home and school together; to instruct 
the parents concerning the care of their children; 
and to promote the social interests of the neigh- 
borhood. To accomplish the first object, efforts 
have been made to acquaint the parent with the 
teacher’s work in developing the child intellectually, 
physically, and morally; and, on the other hand, 
to explain to the teacher the problems with which 
the parent has to deal. This has been brought 
about thru talks, given by teachers and parents at 
the monthly meetings of the Association, and by 
means of teas, held after every meeting, where 
parents and teachers come together in a social 
way for interchange of thoughts. 


At the first meeting last autumn, Edward P. 
Shute, Master of the Sherwin School, presented a 
brief outline of the course of study, and the aims 
of the teacher in physical and moral training. He 
emphasized the necessity of co-operation between 
teachers and parents. Mrs. Emma S. Gulliver, 
first assistant of the Hyde School, pointed out 
specific instances where the parents can assist the 
teachers. She explained how a tired and hungry 
child cannot do the intellectual work of the school, 
and that a strong body, nurtured in a moral atmos- 
phere is imperative if the child is to receive the 
greatest benefit from the school. At the next 
meeting, Silas C. Stone, Master of the Hyde School, 
gave a talk on the evil results of children playing 
in the street, and cited several instances where 
street company had completely overcome the 
good influences of the school. The next month 
Walter S. Parker, assistant superintendent of the 
district, gave an illuminating talk on ‘‘ How Parents 
Can Co-operate with Teachers.” At the next 
meeting, Caspar Isham, sub-master of the Sherwin 
School, talked on ‘‘Cleanliness in the School-room,”’ 
telling just how clean teachers expect boys to come 
to school. He pointed out that soiled and torn 
clothing and an unkempt body lessens the child’s 
self-respect and places him below the moral standard 
of the school. At the following meeting, Mrs. 
Emma §. Gulliver reported upon an investigation 
carried on by the teachers of the Sherwin-Hyde 
district, concerning the way in which the children 
of this district spend their evenings. The investi- 
gation showed that one hundred and sixty-one boys 
and sixty-five girls go to the theater two or more 
times a week; and further, that the theaters attended 
are usually those of a questionable character. Mrs. 
Gulliver directed mest of her talk to the evils of 
theater-going for children, telling how the loss of 
sleep entailed by this amusement renders the child 
incapable of performing the work of the school 
next day; that the moral effect on the boys is to 
make them restless and eager to imitate the sensa- 
tional acts seen in the theater, and on the girls to 
create a longing for the stage. She cited several 
instances where grammar school girls, becoming 
infatuated with play-acting, have left their homes 
to go on the stage. 


A stirring address was given at a later meeting 
by George E. Murphy, sub-master of the Hugh 
O’Brien School, on cigarette smoking among school 
children. He showed how this habit renders 
thousands of boys physically unable to perform 
their school work. At the close of the meeting the 
following resolution was adopted: ‘‘ Resolved, that 


strong, prompt, and vigorous action be taken by 
this Association to suppress cigarette smoking among 
boys; and that a committee be appointed to take 
this matter in charge and to see that the laws 
relating to the sale of cigarettes be more strictly 
enforced. 

Such, then are the efforts which have been made 
by the teachers to acquaint the parents with the 
problems of the school. At every meeting, on the 
other hand, the parents have stated many plans 
for co-operation; thus, in the programs of the 
meetings themselves, both the school and the home 
have been jointly represented. At the first meeting 
of the year, addresses were made by Mrs. M. Papen, 
Mrs. M. Wight, Mrs. A. Howard, and Mrs. A. 
Thomas, each stating a particular problem with 
which the parent has to deal, suggesting ways by 
which the teacher might co-operate, and outlining 
plans by which the parents in the neighborhood 
might work unitedly for the best interests of the 
school and the community. One of the mothers 
spoke of the fighting among boys in the neighbor- 
hood, another, of gambling and cigarette smoking; 
another, of novel-reading; another, of theater- 
going; another, of the habit of spending pennies 
for cheap candy; another, of children playing in 
the street. At this meeting a committee was 
appointed to find out what opportunities in the 
evening for amusement or education were open 
in the neighborhood to boys and girls. This com- 
mittee was to co-operate with the settlement 
houses, gymnasiums, etc., in the neighborhood. At 
the next meeting, the chairman, Mrs. Thomas, gave 
a report of the work of the committee, mentioning 
several places where children might profitably 
spend their evenings, and recommended that the 
teachers inform their pupils of these places where 
they might go-for healthful amusementor instruction. 
This was cheerfully done. At one meeting, one of 
the mothers spoke of the filthy condition of some 
of the streets, yards, and vacant lots in the neigh- 
borhood, saying that dirt and disorder lowers the 
morals of the children, and that many are obliged 
to live under such conditions. Discussion followed 
spontaneously; and a committee was appointed 
to make an investigation and to recommend im- 
provements. 

Thru these talks the teacher has become more 
familiar with some of the problems with which the 
parent has to deal. The real opportunity for re- 
ciprocal information, however, between parent and 
teacher is given during the tea, when the parent 
may tell of his own peculiar problems, and the 
teacher can offer specific suggestions concerning 
the child. The genial, cordial atmosphere which 
pervades this social half hour has proved a means 
of wiping out misunderstandings and establishing 
a co-operative, helpful spirit between the school 
and the home. 

At these meetings, the children have been present. 
Usually, they give some entertainment, and during 
the tea twenty or more serve tea and pass cake. 
There is always some entertainment. When not 
provided by the children, either reading or music 
is rendered by outside talent. The entertainment 
has been regarded an important feature, since some 
of the members of the Association rarely go out 
except to these meetings, and therefore welcome 
this pleasant recreation. Moreover, it has tended 
to produce a genial effect over the whole gathering. 


Not only, however, have these meetings brought 
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the home and school into happy co-operation, but 
they have also fulfilled the second object of this 
association, namely, to instruct the parents con- 
cerning the care of their children. The main 
address of each meeting has been devoted to such 
instruction. During the year there have been five 
lectures on the physical development of the child, 
and two on the moral. Dr. Arthur H. Fairbanky 
the medical inspector of the district, gave a course 
of lectures entitled, “‘How to Keep our Children 
Well,” ‘‘The Signs of Disease and Their Meaning to 
the Child,” and ‘‘The Clothing, Food, and Habits 
of Life of the Child and Their Influence on Its Health 
and Growth.” Altho scientific and consecutive, 
these lectures were simple and appealed directly to 
the needs of the parent. 


The fourth lecture on physical training was given 
by Miss Laura White, of the Girls’ High School, who 
told “‘How to Feed Our Children.’ She gave 
practical suggestions about cooking, also mentioned 
simple foods that are especially nutritious, and 
emphasized the importance of sending children to 
school well fed. The fifth lecture, already spoken 
of, was that given by George E. Murphy on the 
habit of cigarette smoking among boys. The two 
lectures on the moral growth of the child consisted 
of one on ‘‘Moral Training of Girls,” by Dr. Julia 
Morton Plummer, who gave an especially beautiful 
presentation of the subject, and one on “Moral 
Training of Boys,’ by Reuben Kidner, who cited 
personal incidents from his long experience among 
boys in the West End. To this meeting the fathers 
were especially invited, and several came. 


The Sherwin-Hyde Association has proved not 
only an adequate means of bringing the home and 
the school together, and instructing the parents, 
but it has also fulfilled its third object, namely, to 
promote the social interests of the neighborhood. 
Reference has already been made to this in describ- 
ing the part which the parents have taken in the 
meetings. There is an active cigarette committee, 
having a member from each section of the district, 
who feels responsible for her section, watches the 
boys who smoke, and finds out if possible where 
they obtain the cigarettes. Members of the com- 
mittee have talked with several dealers whom 
they know are violating the law relating to the sale 
of cigarettes, and altho their efforts have not 
stopped the illegal trade, they have restricted it. 
More than all, the members of the committee have 
been welcome visitors at the homes of boys who 
have the cigarette habit. In all this work the 
teachers have actively co-operated with the parents. 

The second committee, which aims to work 
constructively for the interest of the neighborhood, 
is that on yards and vacant lots. As with the 
cigarette committee, this has a member from each 
section of the district. So far, the work has con- 
sisted of an investigation of the actual conditions; 
and both thru the meetings and the efforts of the 
teachers, the committee has endeavored to work 
up a sentiment in favor of clean yards, clean streets, 
and sightly vacant lots. 

The interest in this constructive work is one of 
the most encouraging features of the Association; 
for the parents and teachers see that a moral, clean, 
refined neighborhood has a good influence on the 
home, which in turn affects the children and the school. 


The attendance at the meetings has averaged 
between three and four hundred, while the member- 
ship has continually increased thruout the year, 
until now it numbers two hundred and forty-four. 
The financial statement of the treasurer is no less 
encouraging than the earnest enthusiasm of the 
members. After paying the expenses of the Asso- 
ciation, consisting of the amount spent for tea, 
sugar, and milk, washing, packing, and expressage 
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of dishes, printing, and other incidentals; the 
treasury contains $23.50, out of which is to be paid 
the expense of printing the annual report. The 
Association wishes to thank the Conference Com- 
mittee on Moral Education for the use of its dishes 
during the year, and for its helpful suggestions in 
all matters pertaining to the Association. 

The members of the Sherwin-Hyde Parents’ 
Association, appreciative of the benefits derived 
from such an organization, are eagerly looking 
forward to the work next year, hoping for greater 
activity in a more extended field, an increased 
membership, and the support of the fathers, as 
well as the mothers of the district. Indirectly, the 
fathers have aided the work; but the Association 
wishes this support manifested in active member- 
ship. It is gratifying to note, however, that 
already a few have joined the Association; and 
evening meetings have been arranged for next year, 
in order to give the fathers an opportunity of be- 
coming actively interested. 

This first year’s work has proved the value of 
making the school a radiating center for the neigh- 
borhood. The Parents’ Association is the natural 
and logical link that connects the school with the 
home, and the home with the community. 

FANNIE FERN ANDREWS, President. 


BY-LAWS. 
ARTICLE I. 

Name.—This organization shall be known as the Sherwin- 

Hyde Parents’ Association. 
ARTICLE II. 

Onsect.—The object of this Association shall be to foster 
a closer sympathy and co-operation between the home and 
the school in the Sherwin-Hyde district, in order to promote 
the educational and social interests of the community. 

ARTICLE III. 

Orricers.—The officers shall be a president, three vice- 
presidents, a corresponding secretary, a recording secretary, 
a treasurer, and fifteen persons, who, with the above named 
officers, shall constitute an executive board. The duties of 
the officers shall be the usual duties of such officers. The 
duties of the Executive Board shall be to have the general 
charge and arrangement of the business of the Association. 

The Executive Board shall appoint such standing and 
special committees as is necessary to carry on the work of 
the Association. 

The president, the three vice-presidents, the recording 
secretary, the corresponding secretary, and the treasurer 
shall be elected annually at the regular meeting in May. 
The remaining fifteen members of the Executive Board 
shall serve for three years, but at a meeting in 1905, three 
members shall be elected to serve until the annual meeting 
in 1906; three until the annual meeting in 1907; and three 
until the annual meeting in 1908. Thereafter, three members 
shall be elected annually for a term of three years. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Mempers.—Any parent or teacher in the Sherwin-Hyde 
district, and any person in.sympathy with the aims of the 
Association who pays the annual dues of twenty-five cents, 
shall be considered a member. 

ARTICLE V. 

Meretines.—Regular meetings shall be held on the second 
Thursday of the month from October to May, inclusive. 
Special meetings may be called at any time by the president, 
the Executive Board, or by the secretary at the request of 
ten or more members of the Association. 

ARTICLE VI. 

QuorumM.—Twenty-one members shall constitute a quorum 

for the transaction of all business of the Association. 
ARTICLE VII. 

AMENDMENTS.—This constitution may be amended at 
any regular meeting of the Association by a two-thirds vote 
of the members present and voting, provided that a written 
notice of the intended change has been sent to each member 
of the Association, at least one week previous to said meeting. 
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The Personal Responsibility of the Pupil. 


By Supt. W. H. SMALL, Providence, R. I. * 


Criticism of the public schools is general, has 
always been general, and will always be general. 
We cannot escape it and we should not try. We 
should listen patiently or impatiently according to 
our temperament and the temper of the criticism, 
but we should listen and profit by our listening. 

One of the common criticisms of to-day is that 
the product of the modern school waits for some 
one to find him his job instead of hustling to find it 
for himself; that when he enters upon his occupa- 
tion he cannot set himself to work; given a task, 
cannot work out details; lacks initiative power, 
expects assistance at points which should not be 
crucial; arrives at the office at 9:05 instead of 
8:55; in fact that he is generally helpless and care- 
less; that is, that he lacks the power of assuming 
personal responsibility. This lack of power is 
immediately charged upon the public schools, and 
it may be well to pause in the endless discussion 
of teachers’ responsibility long enough to see if the 
pupil should have any responsibility and when it 
may be cultivated. 

At the outset, one fact must be recognized; 
habits and character do not become fixed until 
after the adolescent. period, so that the question 
really goes beyond the age represented by our 
grammar schools. 

The early New England pupil received his edu- 
cation from three sources: The school, the church, 
and the home; a sort of educational trinity. To- 
day education is largely monotheistic, especially 
in the cities. The church demanded a knowledge 
of the catechism, and thru the home and the school 
one of the fifty-five editions found in New England 
was learned. This was the child’s religious re- 
sponsibility. a 

At home, set manual training tasks, doing the 
chores, mending fences, farm work, making play- 
things, kites, balls, whistles, tasks growing in worth 
and importance with the growth and age of the 
child, gave him his manual training responsibility. 
The school with its memoriter work, with little 
time for recitations or for the teacher’s everlasting 
interference with the child, giving set tasks to be 
done at fixed times, gave him his educational 
responsibility. 

The eight-hour day, the walking delegate and 
strikes, with their influence upon school strikes 
were all unknown. There was a voice of authority 
in the home, in the church, and the school, and it 
was obeyed without question. There was work 
to be done, each was allotted a share and each 
completed his task. Responsibility was assumed 
and resulted. It formed the sturdy New Englander, 
claimed as the product of the little red school- 
house. In point of fact the little red school-house 
was only one element in the development and a 
much smaller one than is generally accorded it. The 
home and the community life was the larger element 
in the development of the child’s responsibility. 
The child lived in an atmosphere of personal re- 
sponsibility and personal decision. He drank it 
in with his mother’s milk, he breathed it, absorbed 
it, lived it. 

To-day the changed condition of life has com- 
pletely changed the opportunity of home develop- 
ment. Ready-made clothing and the sewing ma- 
chine have destroyed the family needlework. The 
proximity of the doctor has destroyed the family 
medicine chest. The nurse has replaced the mother. 


*Paper read at the meeting of the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association, at New Haven, May 19, 1906. 


Machine made bread and the servant have de- 
stroyed the family housework; race suicide has 
killed the ‘“‘little mother,’ now found only in the 
Ghetto. There are too many “only” children in 
the homes to-day to create home responsibility; 
everything is done for the petted darlings; mother 
waits on the boys, father on the girls. Their 
minds are made up for them. They are sheltered 
from all care, all winds are tempered for the lambs, 
shorn and unshorn alike. All this has tended 
to lighten the drudgery of living? Yes, but it has 
also lightened early responsibilities, the training 
on which the old was built. . 

The early country boy had meager conditions, 
hard work, poor house, splendid barn, stock often 
better cared for than the family. No conveniences, 
coarse food, coarse clothing, little schooling, less. 
books and papers, few holidays, few sports— 
husking-bees, sleighing parties, perhaps singing 
school, no vacations, no Christmas, no New Year; 
As one farmer expressed it, ‘‘Nothing that you 
young folks have to-day, except weather and other 
folks, but I tell ye, folks cared just as much for 
life in those days as they do now.” But it was the 
use which he made of the ‘‘weather and other folks” 
which gave the joy of living, the acceptance of 
opportunity. ‘There were few Micawbers in those 
days, waiting for something to turn up. ‘‘ Weather 
and other folks and the opportunity of living are 
the great universal gifts to all mankind thru all 
the ages. They stand like mighty mountain peaks, 
steadfast and unchangeable among all the changing 
philosophies, civilizations, powers. Sorrows come 
often and sickness and defeat. There are lives 
eaten by poverty and dwarfed by constraining 
circumstances, yet to every life these three things 
are given, the joy of sunshine and blue skies, the 
cheer and comradeship and inspiration of other 
lives pressing upon his; the opportunity to hope 
and dream and do battle, to learn daily more of 
himself and his fellowmen and God.” 

If in spite of the changed conditions we can teach 
this to the present generation, we may hope. This 
is our present task. We live in a wonderfully 
prosperous country, in a wonderfully prosperous age. 
The history of civilization shows that effeminacy 
has always resulted from too much ease and luxury. 
Too much prosperity is not wholly an unmixed 
good if it results in effeminacy. This concerns the 
home rather than the school, and yet it is with 
the result of this that the school has to deal. 

The home is the foundation rock of the nation, 
not the public school. The school may be the 
stomach digesting what is put into it, but the 
ground work must be done at home. The old 
American home, with its traditions, is passing and 
the public school is compelled to do much which 
does not really belong to it. The cultivation of 
responsibility is one of these. The schools cannot 
do legitimately its own work and the work of the 
home; yet we must face the problem. 

(To be concluded next week.) 


PX 


Education has to do largely with the extending 
and deepening of human relationships. 





The habit of persistently looking for gold in 
others adds to the happiness of him who has it as 
well as of those with whom he comes in contact. 
His character and disposition will become sweet 
and lovable as surely as habitual fault-finding will 
make him cross and undesirable as a companion. 4 
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Management of Large City High Schools. 


By WILLIAM L. FELTER, Brooklyn, N. Y.* 


It may be said that there is no essential difference 
between the management of a large school and that 
of a small school, since all successful administration 
concerns itself with the individual pupil, the unit 
of the school, and the success of any administration 
may be measured by the amount and quality of 
the service rendered to the individual pupil. While 
this is true, it must be conceded that there are 
problems confronting the administrator of a large 
school which do not perplex one having charge of 
a school of a few hundred pupils. There are prob- 
lems of housing, of equipment, of assignment of 
teachers’ work, of curriculum, of backward pupils, 
of program, of the maintenance of a proper esprit 
de corps, and of right relations to the community. 
|. One of the first problems in a large city high 
school is that of the management of a large number 
of pupils. At a meeting of the Middle States and 
Maryland Association some two years ago, a repre- 
sentative from New Jersey said that he supposed 
no one present had more than four hundred pupils 
in his school, and therefore it was possible for 
every principal to advise with every pupil in his 
school concerning the proper course of study to be 
pursued. Now it is practically impossible to do 
that with every pupil in a school of 1,500 or more 
pupils. In the City of New York there are eight 
high schools, with an average register of more than 
1,500, and four of the eight have an average register 
of more than 2,000 pupils. Such large schools 
mean large buildings, large teaching forces, large 
quantities of supplies, large expenditures. We 
may say that there is no essential difference between 
the large school and the small school, but the fact 
is that principals who have succeeded in small 
schools sometimes fail in large ones. The very 
greatness of the task seems to overwhelm them. 
Such schools require a corps of teachers of from 
seventy to one hundred and ten in number, and 
buildings that with ground and equipment cost a 
round million of dollars. 

My remarks refer to the New York City High 
Schools. For purposes of organization, as well as 
for salary, teachers are classified as head teachers, 
assistant teachers, and junior teachers. The head 
teachers in most large schools are really sub-prin- 
cipals. They supervise, under the direction of the 
principal, the work of their respective departments. 
They arrange plans of work and indicate the amount 
and character of the work to be done. They visé 
the reports of progress handed in by the assistant 
and junior teachers before these are presented, 
together with the head teacher’s report, to the 
principal for inspection and approval. In order 
to do this work properly, the head teacher usually 
has a smaller assignment of recitation periods. 
Out of a possible allotment of thirty periods, the 
head teacher will receive ten or fifteen, as against 
the assistant teacher’s assignment of twenty or 
twenty-five periods, according to the subject taught. 

The matter of the assignment of teachers to reci- 
tation work varies greatly, not only in a given school, 
but also in one school as compared with another. 
English is commonly considered as a subject making 
heavy drafts upon the teacher’s energies because of 
the large amount of written work to be corrected. 
Consequently the average assignment for English 
teachers may drop to seventeen or eighteen periods 
as against the twenty, twenty-two, or twenty-four- 
period assignment of the teacher of mathematics 





* Paper read at the meeting of the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association, October 20th, 1906. 


with fewer papers, and these more readily marked. 
In some schools, however, the assignment of the 
English teacher is twenty-five periods per week, 
while the Latin and mathematics teachers have 
twenty-eight or even twenty-nine periods out of 
a possible thirty. In general, it may be stated that 
assignments should be based upon the amount of 
preparation required for good teaching and the 
number and character of the written papers to be 
corrected. The assumption is that every subject 
will be presented with equal intensity and therefore 
with the same nerve-drain upon the teacher. The 
teacher of music, of physical training, and of drawing 
can carry almost a solid assignment. 

One of the important agencies for unifying the 
work of a school is the grade-meetings where all 
the teachers doing the work of a certain division 
meet to present their difficulties and their successes, 
to discuss plans of work in the light of experience, 
and determine the procedure for subsequent in- 
struction. Another agency is the subject meeting 
where all the teachers of a given subject meet for 
conference. This enables the teacher covering 
but a small portion of the entire course to survey 
the whole field and get a proper perspective of his 
work and its relative value. Another agency is the 
regular teachers’ meeting. The greatest diversity 
is found in the management of these meetings, due 
to the personal equation of the principal. In some 
cases the teachers’ meeting is the principal’s oppor- 
tunity to display his oratorical power. In others 
only routine matters are discussed, matters affecting 
discipline, superintendents’ orders, by-laws of the 
Board of Education, and the like. In yet others, 
the meetings are carefully planned, and are made 
not only interesting, but pedagogically helpful and 
inspiring. Routine matters receive only the atten- 
tion they deserve, and then comes the chief event 
of the meeting, the discussion of the topic assigned. 
This may be ‘The Use of the Imagination in High 
School Work,” and the teacher of mathematics may 
show how essential it is to employ this faculty. 
The teacher of history may follow, and the teacher 
of science or language may complete the trio of 
assigned speakers. The subject is thrown open 
for general discussion, and when the meeting 
adjourns, promptly on time, every teacher is made 
to feel that the imagination must be reckoned with 
if the best results are to-follow teaching. Possibly 
the principal has produced this conviction in his 
final words of comment upon the discussion. Or the 
topic may besome suchsubject as the “Use of Humor 
in the Class-Room,” and thesour, pessimistic teacher 
is persuaded that an occasional smile is not a bad 
mental relaxation. There is always a_ subject 
announced in advance of the date of the meeting. 
An assemblage of high school teachers is a picked 
audience. Their time is too valuable to be wasted 
upon trivialities or inanities. They need encour- 
agement, they need sympathy, they need inspira- 
tion. The teachers’ regular meeting, weekly or 
monthly, should aim to impart these needed things, 
and the teachers themselves should be enlisted in 
the endeavor to make the meeting helpful. To 
this end there should be as little formality as may 
be in the conduct of the gathering and the spirit of 
bonne camaraderie should prevail. In addition to 
the plan described, it may be well to have the latest 
work on pedagogy or the most recent text-book on 
a given subject, reviewed and criticized. 

Another plan to secure uniformity in adminis- 
tration is uniform examinations. The various tests 
given by the class teachers from day to day may 
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vary, in fact, they should vary. But if all the 
pupils in a given portion of the term are to do the 
same amount of work, then all should take the same 
examination at the mid-term or at the close of the 
term. The questions can be made by the head 
teacher, or be the result of collaboration. No 
teacher should be left free to give a formal exami- 
nation at his pleasure upon his own work. While 
each teacher may be directed to mark his own 
papers, uniformity in marking should be obtained 
In conference. 

If anything like uniformity in results is to be 
obtained, then some uniformity in application on 
the part of the pupils must be made. I am not 
finding fault with lack of study on the part of high 
school pupils. The average boy is not likely to 
overstudy. If the teacher presses too hard, the 
boy becomes expert in dodging. More than that, 
he uses his reason and powers of observation in 
place of mere memory work. He is less conscientious 
than the girl. I believe that the amount of home 
work should be regulated from two hours per 
diem for beginners, to four hours for advanced 
pupils. But of even greater importance than 
mere regulation of study hours is teaching high 
school pupils how to study. We may say that they 
should learn in the grammar schools the art of study. 
So should they learn many other things. But we 
know full well that they do not. Perhaps the 
trouble is to be located in a course of study so dif- 
fuse as to encourage a scattering rather than a 
concentration of energy. The fact remains that 
high school pupils need to be taught how to study. 
This work should be done by the various subject 
teachers at the beginning of their work. How to 
discriminate between the essential and non-essential, 
how to use the dictionary, how to correlate, should 
all be topics early treated. Open-book work, 
recitations prepared under the teachers’ guidance, 
and training in getting the central thought of a 
paragraph, should also be included. The right 
start minimizes the need of re-teaching and of 
rooting out misconceptions. 

The selection of text-books is one of the most 
important functions which a principal has to 
exercise. Minerva-like in wisdom must be he who 
out of the depths of his own experience and judg- 
ment can determine just what is the best book for 
his school. The wise man is he who secures the 
co-operation and collective judgment of his teachers 
in the subject. One method is to permit the subject 
teachers absolutely to determine the choice. Another 
is to make this decision subject to the approval of 
the principal. Another is for the subject teachers 
to indicate a first and second or even third choice, 
with their reasons, to the principal, who shall deter- 
mine what text-book shall be used. In announcing 
a decision the subject teachers should be certain that 
it is a deliberate and uninfluenced choice. By 
uninfluenced I mean not as a result of pressure or 
solicitation on the part of the author or the pub- 
lisher. It has been my preference to act upon the 
majority recommendation of the subject teachers. 
But I have discovered, in one case at least, that the 
teachers have been visited at their homes and 
solicited by book-house representatives. I have 
reason to believe that such influence has not been 
unavailing. This department is no longer called 
upon to decide. The privilege is withdrawn, since 
it has been abused. Only the head of the depart- 
ment is now consulted by the principal. It seems 
to me that the principal should not assume to know 
what is the wisest choice of book to make, except, 
perhaps, in his own specialty. He should invite 
assistance, either from the head teacher or from 
all the teachers of a subject. When the choice is 
made it should be his, however, and it should be 
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lasting for a reasonable time. Economy, if there 
were no other reason, should forbid a too rapid 
change of texts. 

The subject of the course of study should be 
touched upon, briefly at least. The principal’s 
influence should be a large one in the framing of the 
course; but he is limited by the college requirements 
on the one hand and the elementary school course 
on the other. For pupils not going to college, how- 
ever, there should be large liberty of choice in the 
selection of subjects. Commercial subjects and 
manual training, including domestic science, should 
be provided for such. So far as is_ practicable, 
promotion should be by subjects. Help should be 
given the backward pupil. Each teacher should be 
called upon to remain at least one hour after school 
each week to render aid to pupils who seek it. 

One perplexing problem which in many cities has 
been solved by the method of elimination, is the 
social organizations. Greek letter societies on col- 
lege lines, have in many instances dominated the 
school life. These societies have controlled athletics, 
dramatics, and commencement honors. They have 
run counter to the spirit of genuine democracy, and 
in many cases they have met deserved death. And 
yet there should be some scope for social activities 
in a high school. Societies of certain kinds have a 
right to exist with a legitimate sphere of influence, 
but such societies should be under school control. 
There may be a general organization of the school 
in which every pupil is eligible for membership 
by the payment of a small annual due. The camera 
clubs, baseball clubs, the sketch clubs, the orchestra; 
glee club, literary societies, and the like, should be 
minor divisions of this general organization, which 
should be officered by members of the faculty 
of the school. It is desirable also that each 
separate activity be placed in charge of some 
member of the faculty, who is responsible to 
the principal. General entertainments should 
be provided during the year, more _ especially 
for the benefit of those who join the general 
organization, to show their interest in the 
school, but who may not care to join any one of the 
smaller groups. My belief is that it is desirable 
to have social organizations, not necessarily of 
Greek letter variety, however, and that these should 
be under the supervision of the teachers, who in 
turn are responsible to the principal. No un- 
authorized organization should ever be permitted 
to use the school name. If Greek letter societies 
are ’ sieaaneie they should be rigidly super- 
vised. 

Another difficulty is to retain in school pupils 
who have made excellent records, but in whose 
families some domestic tragedy has occurred, 
making it impossible for the pupil longer to attend 
school. Every principal is confronted with this 
difficulty. Some bright boy or girl who gives every 
promise of the successful completion of his high 
school course, suddenly disappears from view. 
The father has died or the mother is ill and it is 
necessary for the boy or the girl to leave school 
and go to work. There is necessity for the helping 
hand to be extended at this critical moment. Has 
not the time arrived in our high school development 
for each school to secure a students’ aid fund 
to be administered in the interest of deserving 
pupils? Such a fund could be secured by sub- 
scriptions from public-spirited citizens, from the 
proceeds of entertainments, and from the willing 
gifts of the graduates of the school. Only genu- 
inely deserving pupils who have already given 
evidence of sound scholarship should receive aid. 
This aid should be in the form of loans and not 
gifts. The administration of the fund may be 
shared by the graduates’ association and the faculty 
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of the school, possibly with the conjunction of the 
Board of Education. 

I have said nothing as yet about athletics, and 
yet I dare say this is a subject that troubles some 
principals not a little. Shall athletics dominate 
the school? Shall baseball victories or football 
triumphs outweigh achievements in scholarship? 
Which is the greater honor, to win a pennant or a 
scholarship? Shall the captain of the team receive 
special consideration in school as does the raw 
recruit from the boiler factory in ‘‘The College 
Widow,” who takes a course in art at Atwater 
College? We may say scholarship first and athletics 
second, but so long as our practice varies from our 
creed, so long shall we be suspected of insincerity. 
Is it not time for the subject to have a fresh over- 
hauling? Outdoor sports under school control 
are desirable. Competitive games (for boys only), 
between schools are worth while to strengthen 
the school spirit and develop the feeling of loyalty 
and ability to do team work; but when boys seek 
positions on teams, relying on their Greek letter 
societies and not on their merit to ‘‘make the team,”’ 
when their chief purpose is to get out of the game 
all they can for themselves, in sweater, or shoes, 
or gate receipts, then it is time either to reorganize 
athletics in that school or wipe out altogether the 
accursed thing. 

Athletics has a legitimate place in school life 
only when its spirit is right and its management is 
under school control, when its participants feel that 
it is better to lose fairly than to win by unfair 
means. So far as athletics for girls is concerned, I 
am unalterably opposed to competitive games with 
other schools as well as to public performances. 
The preservation of the girl’s sweet modesty and 
manner is worth more than any number of victories 
in competitive basketball, or medals won in public 
exhibitions. 

In all this discussion little has been said of the 
work of the principal. The question may be asked, 
What can one man or woman do with a faculty of 
a,hundred teachers and a school membership of 
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two thousand or more? There are two answers to 
the question: He can do little; he can do much. It 
is possible for him to dissipate his time or to con- 
centrate it. One thing is impossible, however 
omnipresent and omniscient he may be: he cannot 
keep in touch with the individual pupil, but he 
should keep in touch with the individual teacher 
and know his work and his worth as well as his 
weaknesses and shortcomings. The principal should 
be a unifying force to secure uniformity of work and 
so far as is possible, uniformity of result. He 
should change the faculty and pupils into a school 
with ambitions to realize as well as traditions to 
cherish. He should be a centripetal and not a 
centrifugal force. He should have no fads to culti- 
vate nor no theories to exploit, and he should not 
use his school as a means of self-aggrandizement. 
He should see that the proper conditions are afforded 
for good work. Then, too, he should be a balancing 
force. He must stand between the claims of rival 
departments for time and equipment, and decide 
justly so far as his experience will lead him to a wise 
conclusion. Even tho he be a specialist in some one 
subject, he should not specialize his school. He 
has no right to biologize his course of study or to 
Latinize the instruction any more than he has to 
Anglicize the syllabus or the course of study. He 
must be fair to all departments and see that each 
has its equitable allotment of time and of opportunity 
for successful work. Lastly, he should be an inspir- 
ing force. Like begets like. A hard worker is apt 
to secure hard work from those beneath him. If 
he holds a high and lofty ideal constantly before 
him and urges pupils and teachers forward in the 
realization of that ideal, his work will be marked 
with the evidences of successful leadership and will 
result in progress. Much teaching he cannot do; 
but his visits to the class-room should result in 
encouragement and kindly criticism and general 
uplift. If harsh criticisms are necessary, they 
should be reserved for the privacy of the inner 
office. Dignity, fairness, inspiration, should be 
his characteristics. 





Latin and Greek: To Whom and How. II. 


By FRANCIS STORR. 


Some Conclusions. 


1. For boys and girls who leave school at sixteen 
or earlier—at least as it is at present taught—Latin 
is not an entrance to Latin literature, and, if it is 
to be taught to such pupils, it must be taught on 
other than literary grounds, as a purely linguistic 
discipline, and, possibly, as an introduction to com- 
parative grammar and philology. 

2. For pupils who stay at school till eighteen or 
nineteen and will carry on their studies at the Uni- 
versity till twenty-one or twenty-two Latin and 
Greek are subjects of pre-eminent, tho not of unique 
excellence. 

3. But the curriculum of the majority must not 
be determined by what is best for the chosen few, 
even if it be proved that a purely classical educa- 
tion is best for the latter. 

4, Easy studies must precede the more difficult. 

“The labor we delight in physics pain.” 
We must pass from the near to the remote, from 
sense perceptions to abstractions. To the school- 
boy distance does not lend enchantment to the view. 
French or German must come before Latin or Greek, 
and English before either. 

5. The half is more than the whole. A com- 
parative mastery of French is more than a smatter- 
ing of French and Latin. Latin and Greek com- 


bined are to the average schoolboy of less value 
and profit than a study of one of the ancient lan- 
guages. 

If these premises are accepted, we shall be able 
without much difficulty to answer in general terms 
the question: ‘‘To whom shall we teach Latin and 
Greek?”’ 

First, we shall not begin teaching Latin under 
any circumstances before the age of twelve at the 
earliest. I should myself be inclined to put it later. 
There is much to be said in favor of beginning French 
pretty early. The vocal organs are then plastic; 
a child can catch the French accent with far greater 
ease than an adult, and, if the conventional method 
is adopted, learning a new language is both easy and 
attractive. But ten is quite time enough to begin 
and two years is more than too long a time for a child 
to gain entrance into the tongue, as Bacon phrases 
it. Secondly, we shall not teach Latin to any who 
are intending to leave school before the age of six- 
teen. Four years, with say four hours a week, is 
the minimum of time required to gain entrance into 
Latin: by that I mean to have reached the stage 
at which the pupil will be able to construe a Latin 
author of average difficulty and be inclined, if his 
bent lies that way, to pursue for himself the study 
of Latin literature. My proposed rule would cut 
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out half of the pupils who at present, in my view, 
waste their time over Latin; but I am prepared to 
go further. Of those who stay at school till sixteen 
and over, we may say, roughly, that one half are 
literary and the other half scientific. For the 
science boys on the modern side I would make the 
second foreign language after French not Latin, but 
German. 


The superiority of German to Latin as an instru- 
ment of practical utility will hardly be disputed. 
Whatever line of life the pupil may intend to pur- 
sue—soldier, sailor, chemist, engineer, medico, man 
of letters, publicist, or theologian—he will find 
his way blocked and his attainment of the highest 
rank almost impossible without a knowledge of Ger- 
man. But I would go further and maintain that 
in the earlier stages, for the Gibeonites who will 
remain to the end hewers of wood and drawers of 
— German is every bit as good a discipline as 

atin. 


I would here remark another great advantage 
that German, or French for that matter, has over 
Latin for beginners. In German the teacher has 
an almost unlimited choice of easy reading books, 
fairy-stories, myths, legends, tales of travel and 
adventure, nursery rimes, and poetry for children. 
Almost from the beginning it is possible to give a 
child a whiff of German atmosphere, a tincture of 
German letters. What is there in Latin to corre- 
spond? Caesar is dull even when illuminated by 
illustrations, difficult even when defecated by sim- 
plifications. Nepos, recommended as a substitute 
by the American Committee of Ten, is indeed easier 
and to a boy more interesting; but it labors under 
the grave objection that its subject matter is Greek, 
not Latin. Of Latin poetry there is more for begin- 
ners. For ‘‘Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht’ we should 
have to substitute ‘‘Enos, Lases, juvate.”’ Ovid 
is fairly easy; but what of his poetry and what of 
his subject matier? The parallel would be a pro- 
posal of the moderns to take the ‘Roman Elegies” 
of Goethe and Wieland’s “Oberon” for our text- 
books in German, or for German boys to begin their 
study of English poetry with Swinburne’s Ballads 
and ‘‘The Rape of Lucrece.” The great Latin 
poets, to read whom in the original it is, I gladly 
allow, well worth learning Latin—Lucretius, Catul- 
jus, Virgil—must remain to the ordinary schoolboy 
books with seven seals. 

In the growing conflict of studies Greek must tend 
to become a luxury, not of the few, I hope and trust, 
for I believe that with the spread of education the 
genuine, the voluntary students of Greek are bound 
to increase and multiply—but still a special study 
reserved for those who have shown in other ways 
their linguistic and literary aptitudes. 


In an article on “ Thinking in a Foreign Language”’ 
in Modern Language Teaching, Dr. Lloyd of Liver- 
pool draws from self-experience the following 
conclusions, ‘The educational value of learning a 
language is exceedingly slight in its earlier stages. 
It is only when the learner can freely wield the lan- 
guage that any worthy and permanent good is done. 
But this hardly happens in one case out of twenty 
under the present system. The simple fact is that 
we attempt too many things. One thing done 
thoroly is much better than two things half done; 
and in language the case is even stronger than that, 
for the second thing attempted sometimes partly 
spoils the first. The best thing for a school child 
would be the thoro acquisition of a single foreign 
language coupled with an equal acquisition of the 
mother tongue. One such language is necessary to 
everybody; for no one knows his mother tongue 
properly till he properly knows another. But a 
second foreign language may do more harm than 
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good in that early period antecedent to all special- 
ization.” 

And, as to the advisability of teaching Greek to 
the commonalty of schoolboys, he gives us as his 
personal experience: “I studied Greek and Latin 
very thoroly for years, and never showed the slight- 
est tendency to soliloquize in either. But the rea- 
son is now clear: it was because I studied both 
simultaneously.” And, after relating a later ex- 
perience with French and German, he draws the 
salient lesson: ‘“‘The third language could only 
triumph by expelling the second from its privileged 
position.” 

May we not, then, safely lay down that, just as 
Latin should follow French, so Greek should follow 
Latin; that, as Latin should not be begun before 
twelve, so Greek should not be begun before fifteen 
or sixteen? 

I have not much faith in what may be termed the 
treacle-and-brimstone treatment of the New Orbil- 
ius. The story of “Truthful Tommy” in a Latin 
dress may amuse the teacher; but it is like to turn 
the stomach of the pupil who has to spell it out word 
by word or to have the joke daily rubbed into him. 
Interest by all means, but it must not be a fictitious 
interest. It is no good pretending that work is 
play. Give the genuine article, but at first in ex- 
tracts, and I see no harm and much gain in ‘‘cook- 
ing” the extracts. 

And from the very first insist on translation as 
opposed to construing. Jump upon Latinisms such 
as “The foot having been put to rout.’”’” Denounce 
“All Gaul is divided into three parts’’ as nonsense. 
I cannot, as I have said, go so far as Professor Ben- 
nett and hold that English is best taught thru Latin; 
but it is undoubtedly an invaluable auxiliary, and 
one of our main objects in teaching Latin must be 
to bring home to our pupils the differences of struc- 
ture and idiom between the two languages. 

What shall we say of Latin composition? First, 
we may lighten our ship by throwing overboard 
Latin verse. Some prose composition there must 
be. It is the best and surest way of driving in the 
essential facts of the language and of testing ac- 
curacy and comprehension. The sentences to be 
turned into Latin, we are most of us now agreed, 
should be founded on the reader. 

Shall we attempt to teach our pupils to write 
Latin prose? I mean, the prose that is demanded 
in an Oxford scholarship examination—to turn half 
a page of Gibbon or Macaulay into Latin. I decline 
to answer yes or no, and must speak in parables. 
The late Archbishop Temple, when interviewing 
candidates for a head mastership, put to each as 
the crucial question: ‘‘What do you think of Latin 
prose, and how would you teach it?” The same 
Archbishop once stated that in all his experience at 
Rugby he had never seen a really good copy of Latin 
prose. 

I would see the classics taught to fewer, solely 
because I would have them taught to those alone 
who can profit by them. I would have them begun 
later, because we shall then be able to judge who 
will profit by them. I would restrict composition 
that more time may be devoted to literature. 

Let me end by subsigning the confession of faith 
of a noble humanist: ‘‘Four words above all 
others come home to the heart of civilized man: these 
four are beauty, freedom, truth, and goodness. And 
it is literally accurate to say of three out of the 
four that the passion for these was first awakened 
in Greece.” 

EA 


The object of education is social regeneration 
of the individual in the service of civilization, 
neighborliness, and righteousness. 
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Manual Training in the Schools of Hartford. 


By STANLEY H. Roop, Supervisor of Manual Training in the Hartford Grammar Schools.* 


Up to the present Hartford has not had manual 
training thruout all grades of the grammar schools, 
except in certain districts whose principals have, 
of their own initiative, included it in their programs. 
Naturally this led to a diversity of practice, there 
being no attempt at concerted action. This applies 
only to the girls in the grades below the fifth, and 
to the boys below the seventh. Above these 
grades respectively the manual training work is in 
direct charge of the Board of School Visitors, the 
school system being to this extent consolidated. 
By this arrangement the girls are somewhat more 
favored than are the boys. 

During the past year the Principals’ Association 
has completed a revision of the course of study. 
This has received the approval of the School Board, 
and is now being put into practice. In this schedule, 
manual training has been given much more uni- 
formity in the different school districts. It is 
recognized, however, that there is need of flexi- 
bility as to the concrete subject matter, so that 
in nearly every grade there is considerable field 
for choice. In the grades where but a single subject 
is specified, a good deal of latitude is permitted 
the teacher in actual presentation of the matter. 
The following detailed consideration of the schedule 
will make this clear. 

Beginning with the youngest scholars, it is only 
necessary to say that Hartford has long enjoyed 
most excellent kindergartens, and the extent to 
which handwork is developed in these schools is 
well known. 

In grades one, two, and three there are offered 
four media, namely: Clay, paper, cord, and raffia. 
Not all of these are to be employed in any one 
room during one year, but to such as are selected 
sufficient time will be devoted to secure adequate 
results. In Hartford the clay work has proved 
to be of much value. From modeling type forms 
and similar objects, the children essay crude repre- 
sentations of animals and of the human figure in 
many positions. Thence they advance to the 
making of tiles with incised decoration and the 
modeling of vegetables and fruit, reaching in grade 
three the more difficult work of low relief, with ani- 
mal and vegetable forms as the subjects. This 
material is well adapted for use in co-operative 
lessons, in which several or all of the children 
contribute parts to form a complete whole, as for 
instance, the modeled illustration of a story or 
rhyme. 

The paper work begins with such elementary 
manipulations as folding, cutting, tying, and pasting. 
No allusion is made as to dimensions. The size of 
the finished article is determined by the sheet of 
paper which the child receives. Next comes the 
construction of simple boxes and baskets in which 
the ruler is employed for laying out the patterns. 
No dimension less than a half-inch is used. 

In the cord work, articles of interest to the child 
are made by easily acquired processes of looping, 
braiding, button-holing, knotting, and netting. 
Weaving, too, is introduced to some extent in this 
material. 

With the raffia work several of the same exercises 
are used as in the cord work, but the difference 
in the material gives a decided variety to the several 
results. In none of these subjects is any but the 
most elementary equipment required. 

In grade four the clay work takes the form of 
pottery making, by the coiling process, the models 
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being bowls and vase forms. In the paper work 
slightly heavier materials are used than before, 
and somewhat more difficult problems are offered. 
No dimension smaller than one-quarter inch is 
given. The cord work in this year brings in the 
use of the knitting needle, and such articles as a 
doll’s hammock and knitted bags are made. 

Weaving is brought in as a distinct occupation. 
Weaving frames or simple looms are employed, 
upon which small mats and rugs are woven of 
raffia, yarn, and carpet thread. Designs for the 
size, shape, color scheme, and border decoration are 
made by the children previous to the execution of 
the model. In this grade the elementary raffia 
work gives place to more significant basketry, in 
which the foundation is reed, over-sewed with raffia. 
Here again the design should precede the work. 

Up to this time the manual training has all had 
place in the regular school-room, and has been for 
the most part under the direction of the grade 
teacher. In two districts in Hartford the special 
drawing teacher in the lower grades also has charge 
of the other branches of handwork in these rooms, 
but even in these cases the room-teacher has to do 
the greater part of the actual teaching. Thus far 
both boys and girls have taken part in the work. 

In grades five to nine, inclusive, the manual 
training for the boys differs from that of the girls. 
Let us first consider the work of the girls, for with 
this year they take up sewing, and thus come 
directly under the charge of the special instructors 
provided by the city. The course in sewing now 
begun is continued from the fifth grade to the end 
of the eighth. 

In grade five the length of the lesson is forty-five 
minutes. Only small projects are attempted, such as 
bring in the use of the needle in its simpler processes. 

Grade six goes a step farther in the mastery of 
the different kinds of stitches. These are exempli- 
fied in making some finished article, commonly a 
doll’s garment. 

In grade seven the girls learn to cut from a 
pattern, afterwards completing the article; also to 
darn, patch, and make button-holes. In this and 
the preceding year the length of lesson is one hour. 

In grade eight, one and one-half hours are devoted 
to this work. The important step in this year is 
the drafting of a pattern to measure, and the cutting 
and making of a garment from the pattern. 

In grade nine the girls take up cooking. The 
work is along the familiar lines as designed for 
grammar school pupils. 

For both sewing and cooking the girls go to rooms 
especially equipped for the purpose. The expense 
for the furnishings of these rooms, as well as for 
the materials used, and for the instruction, is borne 
by the city. The same is true of the joinery depart- 
ment. Each main building in each district is thus 
equipped, besides several of the subordinate build- 
ings. This results in a minimum of travel and loss 
of time for the pupils, compared to the plan of 
having but few work centers to which the pupils 
must all come. 

Let us now return to the boys, whom we left at 
the beginning of the fifth year. For two years 
more their manual training is given them in the 
regular class-room by the grade teacher. For this 
grade the branches suggested in the course of study 
are Venetian iron work, cardboard construction, 
and basketry. 

The Venetian iron work is of somewhat limited 
educational value, but it is extremely interesting 
to boys of this age. 
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The cardboard work has a wider application and 
makes an excellent subject to lead up to the joinery 
of the later grades. Familiarity with the tools of 
precision used in this work, and a knowledge of 
the many types of construction in this material 
will stand the boy in good stead; while as a present 
means of broadening his comprehension of many 
of the common things in the world about him, this 
subject may, in skilled hands, work wonders. 

Basketry, in this grade and the following, is 
found to be an attractive and fruitful occupation. 
Great care should be taken to secure results com- 
mensurate with the labor this branch of work exacts. 

Grade six presents a repetition of the subjects of 
the preceding year, with the introduction of more 
intricate models and the laying of greater stress upon 
accuracy of workmanship and originality of design. 

With grade seven the city assumes the respon- 
sibility for the manual training of the boys. From 
this time until the end of grade nine the work is 
done in the joinery room under an instructor. In 
grade seven the period of work is one hour, in grades 
eight and nine, an hour and a half per week. 

In taking up the wood work in grade seven, it 
seems logical to begin with the fundamental tool, 
the knife, accordingly; the work opens with a brief 
series of whittling models. This method works 
well in practice. The average city lad is woefully 
unfamiliar with the possibilities inherent in a good, 
sharp pocket knife, in fact the distinction between 
sharp and dull as applied to any cutting edge is 
usually an unfathomed mystery to him thru his 
absolute lack of practice with tools. Here is an 
excellent opportunity for him to learn by experience 
the several ways of testing the keenness of a blade, 
and the knife is a good tool upon which to practice 
the rather delicate art of sharpening. At worst he 
can but blunt the edge, which a few moments’ 
grinding will restore. After spending about a 
month upon knife work, the boys are taught the 
use of the regular carpentry tools. The course is 
planned to introduce these in systematic order 
and in some quite typical application. For this 
first year all of the boys carry out approximately 
the same series of exercises, due provision being 
made for the swifter and the slower workers by 
adding or omitting models, as the case may require. 
In arranging such a course the great difficulty is to 
find problems that contain the necessary tool 
exercises, and at the same time are interesting in 
themselves, and of which the construction is not 
too difficult or too long drawn out. It is easy to 
discourage these little fellows by too hard a task. 
They are anxious to see results, and it is well, not to 
expect too much in the way of accuracyand fine finish. 

Grade eight sees a continuance of the joinery. 
About one-half of the year is occupied in making a 
stipulated series of articles, after which considerable 
option is allowed. The pupils are encouraged 
to undertake individual projects, for which sketches 
prepared at home are submitted to the instructor 
for suggestion and criticism. The material and 
finish are carefully considered and a complete bill 
of lumber is made out by the pupil. Large pro- 
jects are, of course, attempted only by boys of 
whom the instructor can safely predict a successful 
issue of the work. For such an undertaking the 
boy procures his own stock, ordering it from his 
bill of lumber. In this way he acquires two valuable 
lessons: One as to the way lumber is marketed and 
the processes incident to reducing it to serviceable 
shape; the other as to the cost of different woods, 
and the outlay of money and of time that must 
be made in producing a fine piece of cabinet work. 

Grade nine marks an advance upon grade eight 
mainly in the complexity of the problems involved 
and the increasing degree of accuracy insisted upon. 

A short course of prescribed models is succeeded 
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by a much longer period, during which the various 
articles in process of making may be as many as 
there are boys in the class. Of course this entails 
a vastly greater expenditure of energy upon the 
part of the instructor than where all are carrying 
on the same exercise. His work will be with and 
for each separate individual, and if he be the ideal 
teacher, the gain to the pupil from this intimate 
relationship will be very great. There is perhaps 
no line of grade-teaching where the personality 
counts for so much. Here the traits of character 
in the boys come out with startling distinctness. 
Inherited or instinctive tendencies come to the 
surface, aroused by contact with materials in the 
elemental stage, and with demands and conditions 
freed from the artificial and the insincere. To 
guide these impulses into proper channels of im- 
pression and of expression is no insignificant task, 
and is worthy of the highest type of teacher. 

In speaking of some of the lower grade work it 
was stated that designs for certain models were 
drawn previous to being worked out. It should 
be said that for the most part these designs are 
made in the class-room during the time devoted to 
drawing, and under the supervision of the drawing 
instructor. No direct connection exists between 
the departments of manual training and of drawing, 
in Hartford, but the most complete co-operation 
obtains. At certain intervals there is included in 
the drawing schedule the design of the outline or 
the decoration of some article which is to be carried 
out in concrete form. It may be a raffia basket 
with colored design; it may be a doll’s rug made 
in colors selected by the child and drawn in colored 
crayon previous to being woven; it may be the 
decoration of a sewing-box or collar-case constructed 
later under the sewing teacher; or perhaps one of 
several articles, such as a blotter-pad, a handker- 
chief box, a wall-bracket, or a desk book rack to be 
made and decorated in the wood-working room. 
Thus is secured a realization of the importance of 
good design, while the resulting class-work partakes 
more fully of the individuality of the workers. 

Little or no actual drawing is done in Hartford 
in the manual’ training rooms. It is believed that 
it is not possible to accomplish significant results 
with either the drawing or the industrial work if 
the attempt be made to crowd both into the brief 
allotment of one period per week. More than that, 
it is not a profitable stage in the child’s life in which 
to undertake a thoro course in mechanical drawing. 
This is far better left to the high school period. It 
is, however, necessary that he should be familiar 
with the devices by which forms of construction are 
represented. This is accomplished by having him 
make in the drawing room a simple working drawing 
with different views and dimensions complete. 
After this, the reading of drawings, which, in fact, 
is all that is now required of him, is simply a matter 
of practice. In Hartford the pupils have ample 
opportunity to acquire proficiency in this, since all 
work is done from drawings, charts, blue prints, or 
blackboard sketches. It is found that, long before 
reaching the end of his grammar school course, the 
average boy is able to read a drawing of anything 
that he might be expected to construct. 

Such is the stage that manual training has reached 
in Hartford. It has been the work of a long series 
of years, with occasional intervals when little 
progress was apparent, and periods when long 
strides in advance were made. The recent action 
of the Board of School Visitors in unifying the 
course of study marks one of the latter movements 
and promises to afford an impulse that will long 
be felt. It is a step in which we may all rejoice, 
since it marks the formal recognition of the im- 
portance of educating every pupil thru the medium 
of the hand. 
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An Argument in Favor of Simplified Spelling. + 


By Associate City Supt. ANDREW W. Epson, of New York City.* 


After hearing Prof. Brander Matthews, Col. 
Sprague, and others on the subject of simplified 
spelling, after reading considerable literature bearing 
upon the question, and after a full consideration 
of the subject, the Board of Superintendents of 
New York City decided unanimously to recommend 
to the Board of Education that the list of three 
hundred words recommended by the Simplified 
Spelling Board be authorized for use in our schools. 
And the more we consider the arguments pro and 
con, the more firmly convinced we are that we 
acted wisely. The action of President Roosevelt, 
head printer Stillings, and so many learned, pro- 
fessional, and business men in all walks of life, serve 
to confirm us in the position taken. 

No subject offers greater opportunity for fun 
and ridicule than does the spelling of English words. 
One can laugh at the present spelling or at any 
attempt to reform it. The written word appeals 
to the eye, and is an easy mark for the cartoonist 
and punster. In many cases, it is difficult to 
determine whether the writer is in earnest, or is 
trying to be funny, or is merely trying to fill space. 
No subject could be selected on which people 
would have more decided views, or a greater variety 
of views. Here are some of the leading arguments 
against the proposed changes in spelling with such 
answers as occur to me. 

The principal objections raised against simplifi- 
cation and presumably against the proposed list 
presented by the Simplified Spelling Board, so far 
as I have observed, are the following: 

1. Usage, not ukase, fixes spelling; tradition 
must be respected in spelling as in everything else. 

Usage, like fashion, changes when intelligent 
leaders set the pace. Nearly the same criticism 
and ridicule will center about any serious attempt 
to introduce the metric system of weights and 
measures, a change that nearly all educators and 
business men favor heartily; and spelling reform 
will not begin to upset business as will the metric 
system. 

It is said that it is useless to move ahead of the 
public. The query naturally arises: Who is the 
public? Is it the writers of books, or editors, or 
lexicographers, or business and professional men, 
or educators? Or is it all these combined? Must 
any change be spontaneous and general before it is 
deemed proper, or must the initiative come about 
on the recommendation of a few leaders? 

A conservative is said to be one who “sits on 
the trail of progress and forever shouts ‘whoa.’” 
And while a large body moves slowly, and while 
conservatism is powerful, progress must win out 
when simpler, better, and more natural ways are 
offered. 

2. Our language in its present form has an 
‘esthetic appearance,” an “historic dignity” 
about it that would be entirely upset by any revision 
of the spelling. Any change from accustomed 
forms seems to jar the optic nerve. ‘On senti- 
mental grounds,” therefore, we are asked to protect 
it from spoliation. 

Even a superficial student must recognize that 
language is not a work of art, like a painting, a 
cathedral; something as fixed as a pyramid of 
Egypt. It is a living, growing thing—and life 
presupposes change. 

The revision of the Bible had to meet all these 
objections, and more, and yet the changes were not 
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radical enough to upset the nerves of any except 
those who hold closely to tradition and literal 
interpretation. 

3. Simplification will obscure the meaning and 
origin of words. 

As a matter of fact comparatively few people care 
to delve into the derivation of words. For these 
few the history of our language is stored in books 
by learned writers, and all interested in the origin 
and particular meaning can easily get information. 
There is no danger whatever of losing sight of the 
history of the derivation. 

4. All standard books of literature, our diction- 
aries, and text-books already in print, would be- 
come useless. 

This argument seems plausible, but it is not as 
weighty as at first appears. Dictionaries are being 
revised from year to year. They reflect, not lead, 
the best thoughts of the day. But yesterday I 
read a circular announcing a revision of Webster’s 
International with the addition of 25,000 words. 
The changes proposed would mean more alternative 
spellings for a time, but the inconvenience resulting 
would not be serious. 

5. The United States should not try to lead in this 
reform, as all other English speaking countries 
would resent this attempt at leadership. 

It is evident, however, that some one must lead 
if progress is to be made. The United States is 
leading in many things in these latter days. We 
are a progressive people. We are not held so 
closely to precedents as are our English brethren 
across the sea. We have a leader at the White 
House who, fortunately, is not held to precedents in 
spelling any more than in politics. And other 
English speaking peoples will follow. Enough of 
the leading English philologists and lexicographers; 
like Professor Skeats, Professor Murray, and Pro- 
fessor Butler, have accepted positions on the 
Simplified Spelling Board to indicate sympathy and 
hearty co-operation with the movement 

6. The Board should submit its final list at once 
so that we may see the end from the beginning. 

There seems to be great anxiety for the future. 
Some people see or seem to see in future lists many 
inconsistencies and absurdities. Words not in- 
cluded in the list presented by the Simplified 
Spelling Board, as nu, ot, filosofy, jfotograjy, etc.; 
stagger them. In fact nearly all criticism centers 
on what does not exist, on what is feared. 

The Board cannot now present complete lists; 
nor can we reach finality in many matters. Men 
of brains must continue to watch progress in this 
as in other lines, and adapt means to the end required. 

7. If any change is to be made why must we 
accept the list suggested by this “‘highly subsidized 
Board?” In other words, why not leave the matter 
to the poets, and other literary writers, to editors 
and journalists, or to philologists and lexicographers? 

Some one must take the initiative. If substantial 
progress is to be made, organization is necessary. 
Learned men must give time and thought to the 
subject. The Simplified Spelling Board is made 
up of college presidents and professors, lexicograph- 
ers and philologists, professional and business men, 
some of the ablest to be found. It would seem safe 
to follow in their steps, especially when they make 
such a modest proposition. 

8. If any list is to be submitted, why include 
those words already reformed and in common use? 

The point is to fix, and firmly fix, the simpler 
form, so that the second of the alternatives will 
soon disappear. Of the three hundred simple 
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forms included in the list, more than one-half are 
preferred by Webster’s dictionary, more than six- 
tenths by the Century, and two-thirds by the 
Standard, while nearly all the rest, except some 
of the inflected forms (which are often ignored), are 
allowed by all the dictionaries as alternative spellings. 
If the preference be given to the simpler form, the 
alternative will soon disappear. 

9. And, finally, children in the schools cannot 

set the fashion; it is for them to follow, not lead in 
any reform; and they would be handicapped in 
securing positions if taught reformed spelling. 
w This much is certainly true. If any permanent 
changes in spelling are to be made, the schools are 
the most effective agency in promoting the measure. 
The coming generation—all our rulers, our writers, 
our business and professional men and women— 
are housed in the schools of to-day. If we accus- 
tom our children to the changes—all of them 
natural and reasonable—the question is settled for 
all time to come. 

As thoughtful and progressive educators we should 
look forward, not backward. It should be our hope 
that our children and grandchildren may have, 
as they certainly will have, greater advantages 
in education, in physical, intellectual, and moral 
training, than we enjoyed. Our language is a 
living, not a dead language, and therefore grows. 
Some changes are inevitable. 
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The movement to simplify English spelling does 
not involve any radical steps or any sudden and 
violent changes. It does not relax existing rules. 
On the contrary, it makes them more certain. 
It extends and enforces them so as to get rid of 
needless exceptions, and it produces a greater 
regularity than now exists. 

For many years the tendency among good writers 
and scientific bodies has been to simplify the spelling 
of English words. The list of twelve simplified 
spellings adopted by the National Educational 
Association in 1898 has been followed by some 
of the best educational journals until the forms are 
now in quite common use. Very few of the other 
words in the list recommended by the Simplified 
Spelling Board will seem as strange and be as slow 
in winning general acceptance. 

Teachers, superintendents, and school boards, 
State and city, should lend the weight of their 
influence to this needed reformation. The position 
will be endorsed by the people as soon as they have 
had their laugh. The movement cannot be killed 
by ridicule. It has come to stay. Our age is 
eminently practical and demands short cuts, quick 
results, omissions and simplification when thought 
can be made clearer and effort be made more 
effective thereby. As intelligent and progressive 
educators, we should be found among the leaders 
in the reformation, rather than among the tail-enders. 





Boston Trade School for Girls. 


An article by Mary Bronson Hartt, in the Boston 
Evening Transcript of September 29, gives a fasci- 
natingly interesting account of the Boston Trade 
School for Girls. The third year of work is being 
opened with an increase in attendance of twenty- 
two, and many more would-be pupils are kept 
disappointedly upon the waiting list, for the school’s 
capacity is already taxed to its utmost. 

The idea of the school was originally borrowed 
from New York by Miss Edith M. Hawes and a 
group of women similarly interested. After a care- 
ful study of methods and of the needs of the com- 
munity, they raised funds and established the 
school. 

The first year eighteen girls applied for admission. 
The founders were, however, not surprised at the 
smallness of the number, having foreseen that it 
would need a very practical demonstration to 
convince parents that it was really profitable to 
let their daughters learn the fundamentals of some 
trade before requiring them to contribute to the 
family support. 

That the school has been founded on sure prin- 
ciples of psychology and economics may best be 
shown in the writer’s own words. 

Inside the white-ruffled aprons are eighty-two 
girls between the ages of fourteen and seventeen, 
learning to be dressmakers’ or milliners’ assistants, 
machine operators, or stitchers of factory-made 
straw hats. 

““But why so young?” do I hear someone inquire? 
“Would not girls of eighteen be better worth 
training?” 

The answer to that is, “Yes!’’ And that is 
precisely why the Trade School prefers to take the 
fourteen-year-old. Nobody wants the working-girl 
of fourteen. She is immature, she is irresponsible, 
she is indolent, she has no ambition, no judgment. 
Two years later, even if meanwhile she simply 
played with dolls, she would be distinctly better 
worthy of her hire. It’s a mere question of physical 
law. Yet the State prescribes that beyond that 
age she shall not be forced to remain in school, 


and the cupidity or the necessity of parents pre- 
scribes that she shall not remain idle. So she goes 
to work—perforce at unskilled labor. 

Now the pity of this is that, having once dropped 
into the ranks of the unskilled, the chances are a 
hundred to one that she will never get out. Time 
was when the less strenuous conditions of trade 
permitted the training of ignoramuses inside the 
factory. 

For the matter of that, a girl who goes into un- 
skilled labor at fourteen is rarely fit for promotion 
when she is sixteen. At an age when she most 
needs rousing, when her physical force is low, she 
goes into exhaustive work in which there is not a 
shadow of human interest, work which makes not 
the slightest demand on her brain. She suffers in 
health, grows sulky, unwilling, and dull. What 
wonder that when she is too big to be satisfied with 
a child’s wage she is only fit to go into unskilled 
labor in a factory, or at most, mechanically to tend 
a machine more worthy of respect than herself. 

There is, of course, no reason why a child should 
not be taken from mechanical work even after she 
has entered upon it, and set to learn something 
which would lead to promotion. But when a child 
has once brought money into her home, it’s useless 
to expect to persuade her parents to forego her 
wages while she studies to better herself. Unthrift 
knows little of the long look forward. Except in 
the rare cases, once unskilled is always unskilled. 


Catching the Girls Young. 


It is these facts that make the Boston Trade School 
anxious to get hold of girls fresh from the scholastic 
clutches of the State, before they have had a chance 
to drift into the hopeless army of the unskilled. 
Having caught them, it can keep them only one 
year, the family finances in most cases forbidding 
a longer term of unpaid employment. In that one 
year it aims to teach every girl a trade, or enough of 
a trade so that she can command at the outset at 
least a dollar or two more a week than a totally 
unskilled worker. It attempts nothing so obviously 
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preposterous as to turn out well-equipped dress- 
makers, milliners, or even highly efficient operatives 
—all in a year’s time. Not only is the course too 
short, but the girls are still too immature. Nobody 
will trust a girl of fifteen or sixteen, or even seven- 
teen, to cut and fit expensive dresses, no matter 
how much training she may have had. She’s not 
resourceful enough. 

What it can do, what it does do, is to open every 
girl’s eyes to a number of things. In the first place 
it enlightens every girl as to the financial possibili- 
ties of the trade she proposes to follow, letting her 
see what are the chances of advancement and what 
the conditions for getting ahead. It gives her, in 
short, what she would never get in shop or factory— 
a bird’s-eye view of her trade. 

The physical side is by no means the least promi- 
nent in the South End Trade School. Improper 
feeding being at the bottom of half the laziness 
displayed by new pupils, the school luncheon is a 
matter of prime importance. One hot, savory, and 
nourishing dish is added every noon to the cold 
luncheons brought from home. The girls are fairly 
coerced into Jove of fresh air. Complaints of 
draughts go unheeded until they cease. From 
top to bottom the Trade School, even tho the rooms 
are pretty well crowded, is fresh. Moreover, the 
girls get a half-hour of crisp, snappy, Swedish 
gymnastics every day under a graduate of the 
Colby School, who preaches a doctrine of fresh air, 
exercise, and rational diet. After a few weeks of 
this vigorous campaign there is a_ perceptible 
brightening of complexions and eyes. Before the 
year is over the girls are quite broken to a hygienic 
régime. 

As for the nourishing luncheon, that accom- 
plishes more than the mere temporary increase of 
energy. For the girls prepare the hot dishes 
themselves under the guidance of a clever graduate 
of Simmons College, not only learning that much 
culinary art and preserving the recipe for home use, 
but learning to a cent the cost of ingredients pur- 
chased with that magic economy that Simmons 
graduates know how to display. This reacts 
swiftly on the homes. Mothers come around to 
say, ‘‘Susy says you had a lovely stew here that 
only cost sixteen cents. I guess she made a mis- 
take. No? Well, do tell how ever did you do it?” 

The mental work at the school is strictly connected 
with trade. Factory folk say that you cannot learn 
a trade in a school, but you can in this school. For 
tho it begins by teaching theoretically, it turns 
itself as nearly as possible into a practical factory 
before it gets thru. Every girl is taught the 
first steps of her work by a graduate of some insti- 
tution like Simmons, Pratt Institute, or the Teach- 
ers College. But she does not stop there. No 
teacher who has never experienced actual service 
in trade can fit a pupil to enter shop or factory. 
Therefore to perhaps eight months of study under 
women who know how to analyze and how to teach, 
the trade school adds four months, of severely 
practical work under experienced forewomen from 
factories, under practical dressmakers or milliners. 
These swift, efficient women, be it said, are not 
teachers by nature. They are no more capable of 
explaining preliminary steps to a beginner than the 
Simmons graduate is capable of imparting the 
methods of the shop. Either alone would be inade- 
quate; together they round out an invincible whole. 

To give still further the atmosphere of real busi- 
ness, the trade school keeps its girls for long hours 
like the factory—from 8:30 to 5. ‘True, every 
minute of the time is needed, with so short a course; 
but there is advantage in accustoming girls to what 
they must expect later on. Then again, the finished 
product is sold. The girls make hats which are 
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not mere school-models, but must fit some real 
head and suit some real face. : 

Perhaps it is time to state precisely what is 
taught. On an upper floor is a room full of power 
sewing machines, such as are used in great factories. 
The girls learn to manage a variety of special 
machines so that in a factory they can pass from 
tucking to baby-clothes, from curtains to fancy 
collars, thus having a greatly increased chance for 
finding work. At the other end of the same room 
there are the machines for sewing straw braid into 
hats. This expensive apparatus was installed by 
hat-factories in Boston, without a cent of expense 
to the school, so glad are they to get trained hands. 
As yet the demand is not nearly supplied. The 
girls learn to handle all grades of straw, from the 
cheap to the very fine, and turn out up-to-date 
models which are sold to the factories. 

The would-be milliners and dressmakers begin 
together to master the stitches of scientific sewing. 
It is not, however, in any class work. For the 
matter of that there is not a class in the school. 
Each girl goes ahead as fast as she individually 
is able. When she has mastered the full series 
of preparatory stitches and sewed most of them 
into her own school apron—purposely designed to 
combine tucks and ruffles and almost every device 
of needlework—the little dressmaker puts it on 
and without further ceremony passes to the order 
department upstairs. Here she experiments with 
ordered underwear of different degrees of difficulty, 
learning to use a machine with all its complicated 
attachments, and progressing gradually thru plain 
wash shirt-waist suits to elaborate summer dresses 
and at last to a boned lining. Then she is ready 
for the dressmaking department, where she works 
on customers’ gowns of really elegant materials 
under the eye of a dressmaker who has been with 
Driscoll and with Gallagher. All the actual sewing, 
trimming, and finishing of the gowns is put into the 
girls’ hands. They do not attempt, however, draft- 
ing, cutting, or fitting, except some minor cutting 
from patterns. For it is not intended that they 
shall make the mistake of fancying themselves 
dressmakers at their age. They are ready when 
they leave to enter the best shop in Boston as 
assistants, and to be a boon to dressmaker and 
customers alike. For they really understand every 
detail of dainty and elaborate work. 

The little milliner, when she has completed her 
stitches below stairs goes up to apply them to actual 
millinery under the direction of a designer from the 
famous firm of Gage Brothers, Chicago. 

Training in Color and Design. 


There is one branch of the work which comes 
under the head of no trade and yet affects all. This 
is the training in color and design. A graduate of 
the Boston Normal Art School teaches the milliners 
and dressmakers alike to match color, to combine 
color—stealing her color schemes largely from the 
dress of butterflies and moths—how to use water- 
color, how to design embroideries, and even whole 
costumes. They learn to be skilful ‘“‘copyists,” 
that is, they can take notes in a shop, or even on 
the street, of a gown or hat which would be of use 
to them—a very important element in a dressmaker’s 
or milliner’s success. Best of all these they get 
their eyes opened to the possibilities, the artistic 
possibilities of their work. If they have any 
genius for designing it comes out, and they begin to 
feel themselves in the same profession with Worth 
and Virot. If they have no genius at least they 
avoid the worst calamities in the handling of line 
and color. 

Your druggist will tell you that Murine Eye Remedy Cures 
Eyes. Makes Weak Eyes Strong. Doesn’t smart. Soothes 
Eye Pain. Sells for 50 cents. 
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Notes of New Books. 


A most practical Fretp, Lasoratory, anp Liprary MAn- 
UAL IN PuysicaL GrEoGRAPHY has been arranged by C. T. 
Wright, Ph.B., of the Union High School, Redlands, Cal. 

Mr. Wright’s idea in preparing the book has been to 
accustom the pupil to using reference books, to observe 
carefully while in the field or laboratory, and to state clearly 
and concisely the results of his observation and reading. 
With this in mind the author has divided the volume into 
two parts, and at the end has added blank pages to be used 
as a note book; also cross-section paper for map and dia- 
gram work and outline maps. 

Part I. is divided into chapters and exercises in which are 
found directions for preparing the lesson by the use of the 
text an dreference books. Part II. is divided into corres- 

onding chapters and exercises which contain questions 

ased on the reading and directions for laboratory work. 
In the note book are to be placed the answers to these 
questions, and the results of the experiments performed. 

‘‘Physical geography,’’ says Mr. Wright, ‘‘gives the 
student a broader outlook than any other science in the 
curriculum of secondary schools. It is a proper culmination 
of the nature study of the grammar school, and an appro- 
priate introduction to the more technical and rigid sciences 
of the high school.’ 

The book fully answers this purpose of training students 
from the nature work and elementary science which they 
have had, to the more advanced work which lies before them. 
There are many excellent illustrations, as well as hypsometric 
maps, contour maps, etc. (Ginn & Co., Boston, New York, 
Chicago. ) 


Dr. George Evert Condra, associate professor of geography 
and economic geology in the University of Nebraska, has 
written a GroGrapHy oF NEBRASKA. Many besides Dr. 
Condra have long felt that there was a lack of available geo- 
graphical literature about the State, and it was to supply 
this lack that the book was written. The earlier chapters 
are devoted to a simple discussion of the structure, soils, under- 
lying strata, weather, and climatic conditions. Then fol- 
lows a chapter on the rivers and drainage system, and the 
divisions resulting. These regions are next taken up in 
detail, with an account of their peculiar characteristics. 
Other chapters are devoted to the following subjects: Set- 
tlement, and Development; Resources and _ Industries; 
Methods of Reclamation; Cities and Towns. 

The book is designed for use in the seventh and eighth 
grades of public schools, and for this purpose the author has 
made his work simple and easily understood, as well as inter- 
esting. One especially good feature is the list of questions 
which follows each chapter, prepared by Edward C. Bishop, 
Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction in Nebraska. 
They are such as will require the student to think for him- 
self and observe local geographical conditions. In addition 
to a number of excellent maps and diagrams the volume is 
profusely illustrated with reproductions from photographs, 
showing not only the points of geographical interest and 
views of towns, but also the methods employed in the various 

rincipal industries. (University Publishing Co., Lincoln, 
Nebraska. ) 


‘“‘Scholars of Europe and America have been busy at the 
task of explaining what needs explanation, of investigating 
the problems of Chaucer’s sources, and of determining the 
order in which his works were composed. It is the purpose 
of the present volume to render accessible to readers of 
Chaucer the fruits of these investigations, in so far as they 
conduce to a fuller appreciation of the poet and his work.” 

The above is taken from the preface to THE Poetry or 
Cuaucer, A Guipe To 1ts Stupy anp APPRECIATION, by 
Robert R. Root, Ph.D., preceptor in English in Princeton 
University, and the quotation shows clearly the design and 
scope of the book. In commencing his work Dr. Root gives 
a comparison of the medieval and renaissance spirits which 
were striving for the ascendancy in the England which Chau- 
cer knew. He then devotes a chapter to the consideration 
of Chaucer’s life and character. Then Chaucer’s works are 
taken up separately, with discussion of sources, date of com- 
position, and like matters. As an appendix there follow a 
few general suggestions for the study of Chaucer. The book 
has been carefully written and will prove of great assistance 
either to the student or general reader. (Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co., Boston and New York.) 


German children are indeed fortunate in the stories that 
have been written for them by people who loved children 
and understood thoroly their interests. These writers have 
been in their turn loved by the children for whom they wrete, 
and among them none have been more loved than Johanna 
Heusser Spyri, who was born and died in the little town of 
Hirzel. Most of her writings were for young people, and 
the scenes of the stories are chiefly laid in the mountains and 
valleys of Switzerland. From these stories Edith F. Kunz 
has selected three: Mont, tHe Goat Boy; Wirnout a 
Frrenp; and Tue Lirrte Runaway, and has translated 
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them for American children. The title is Mont, THE Goat 
Boy anp OtueEr Srortes, and the volume is nicely illustrated. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago.) 


The Fourta Year Laneauace Reaper prepared by 
Franklin T. Baker, of Teachers College; George R. Carpen- 
ter, of Columbia University, and Ida E. Robbins, of the 
Horace Mann School, is largely made up from stories by 
authors now living, carefully adapted for the purpose. 
Among the writers represented are such familiar names as 
Sewell Ford, Jack London, Frank T. Bullen, and Pierre 
Loti; while from the older writers are selections from Brown- 
ing, Wordsworth, Emerson, Lowell, and a number of others. 

In pursuance of the authors’ plan to give to each number 
of the readers some unity of interest, the selections for the 
present volume are almost entirely animal stories or tales 
of adventure. These selections are of sufficient length to 
avoid the effect of ‘‘scrappiness,’’ so often noticeable in 
readers, that is, they are long, by the child’s standard. 

As the authors state in the preface their plan has been to 
include in one book all the English work for one year, with 
the exception of the supplementary reading. To this end 
they have scattered thruout the volume admirably arranged 
exercises in sentence study, composition, punctuation, as 
well as dictation exercises and a spelling list which is placed, 
at the end of the book. The volume is strongly bound, of 
good type, and well illustrated. (The Macmillan Co., New 
York. ) 

Those who have used the ELementary GroGRAPHY of 
Mr. Charles F. King, master of the Dearborn School, Bos- 
ton, Mass., will greet with pleasure the appearance of his 
ApvaNncep GerocrapHy. To those who are not familiar 
with this volume the fact that Mr. King was formerly presi- 
dent of the Teachers’ Geography Club of Boston; manager 
of the National School of Methods, and secretary to the 
geography conference of the ‘‘Committee of Ten,’ may 
demonstrate his fitness for the task which he has undertaken. 
A man might have all the technical knowledge requisite, 
and fill his book with maps that were wonders of exactness, 
and still fail to make a good geography for school use. These 
are necessary things, but the one thing which will give this 
carefully prepared material dynamic force, is interest. Here 
it is that Mr. King shows his thoro knowledge of the practical 
teaching of the subject. The book is written interestingly. 
The excellent half-tone reproductions, of which there are 
literally hundreds, add greatly in effecting this result and 
play a most important part in the maintaining of the interest. 

Teachers will find the maps beautifully drawn and finely 
adapted for demonstration and the reference tables full and 
convenient in arrangement. At the beginning of the book 
Mr. King has placed some carefully considered and most 
practical directions for teachers. In addition to the half- 
tones mentioned above, there are a number of beautiful 
colored reproductions of photographs. (Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) 

Little, Brown & Co. have for fall publication sixty new 
books, including a few new editions. Three of these are 
issued by the Educational Department, and are as follows: 

Tue Wipe Awake First Reaper (Following the Wide 
Awake Primer. ) 

Boy Buiur anp His Frienps, a book of short stories for 
reading in the second grade, by E. A. and M. F. Blaisdell. 

Merry AnimMAL TALes, a supplementary reader for third 
grade, by Madge A. Bigham, author of ‘‘Tales of Mother 
Goose Village.” 





It is now a good many years since the Holden Patent 
Book Cover Company, Springfield, Mass., was established. 
Each year sees a large annual increase in the business. A 
city not using covers for text-books and supplementary 
readers is certainly operating its schools at a distinct loss. 
One of the Holden covers will last a full school year, and 
receive all the soiling, handling wear, and tear of the year 
instead of the book itself, so that at the end of the year the 
soiled cover can be removed and a fresh, clean one sub- 
stituted before the book is transferred to the next pupil. 


The firm of Hall & McCreary have spent an aggregate of 
nearly fifty years in the business of buying and selling books. 


Catalogs Received. 


Gay & Bird’s announcements, September, 1905. 

The Century Co.’s New Books and Standard Publications, 
1906-1907. 

Publications of the Century Co., Autumn, 1906. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co., Maps and Globes. 

George W. Jacobs & Co., 1906 Announcement List. 

Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin—High School 
Course in English. ; 

Duckworth & Co.’s Announcements and Publications. 

Small, Maynard & Co., Autumn Announcements of New 
Books. 

L. C. Page & Co., General Catalogue, with Announcement 
List of New Publications for 1906. 

Don’t think that eruption of yours can’t be cured. Take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla—its virtue is its power to cure. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Pure Air in School-Rooms. 


Dr. Martin Friedrich, city health officer 
of Cleveland, O., has begun a series of 
tests to determine the purity of air in 
school-rooms. The examinations are 
made after the children have been in 
the room for at least a half hour. 

“T want to find out whether our 
present systems of ventilation are based 
on the correct theory,’ said Dr. Fried- 
rich. ‘‘It may be that we must reverse 
our theories entirely. We know that 
something is wrong with the ventilation 
of school-rooms, not only in this city, 
but in every other city. The purpose of 
the work is to determine whether the 
systems now in use are built on the 
proper lines; if not, all the text-books 
and authorities on the subject will be 
unable to sway me to that belief. 

‘J think that our theories on venti- 
lation are not right. I believe that we 
may have to reverse our method of venti- 
lation. But first I’ve got to make tests.” 


Parents-Teachers’ Association. 

A most interesting meeting of the 
Parents-Teachers’ Association was re- 
cently held at Utica, N. Y. Dr. Thomas 
M. Balliet brought before the assembly 
the importance of having thoro courses 
in domestic science and manual training 
in publie schools. 

Frederick Law Olmstead, Jr., professor 
of landscape architecture in Harvard 
University, spoke in regard to beauti- 
fying school grounds and the important 
duty resting upon city officials, of acquir- 
ing proper sites for parks. 

A feature of the meeting was a round 
table conducted by the president, Mrs. 
C. C. Covert, on the subject of heredity 
and environment. Among the other 
speakers were Dr. James T. Riggs, Hon. 
Charles R. Skinner, and Hon. Thomas 
M. Osborne. 


Springfield Evening Trade School 


The enrollment at the opening of the 
evening courses of the Trades School of 
Springfield, Mass., numbered 316, a gain 
of forty-eight over the initial number 
last year. The division of applicants 
by courses is as follows: Machine shop 
class, 118; mechanical drawing, 98; 
plumbing, 36; woodworking, 18;  elec- 
trical department, 24; class in mathe- 
matics, 22. 

The courses are intended chiefly for 
men already engaged in the trades 
represented. By making use of the 
opportunities thus afforded, it is hoped 
that they may broaden their knowledge 
of the line of work which they are pursuing; 
learn the latest and best methods, and 
thus become more proficient and have a 
better chance to advance themselves. 

The evening high school has opened 
with a good attendance. 


Fees at Columbia. 


In the future students at Columbia 
University will not be permitted to pay 
a lump sum for an education and then 
cram down all they can in the time 
allowed. In other words, a new system 
of paying for tuition has been adopted. 
Formerly $75 a term was charged; now 
a fee of $5 will be paid for each course, 
and a student who fails to pass an exam- 
ination and has to repeat the course will 
have to pay a second fee. 
old system, by taking an extra amount 
of work each year, a student was able to 
acquire the number of points (124) re- 
quired for graduation in three years 
instead of four and thus save a year’s 
tuition. The avowed object is, how- 


ever, not to prevent a student from 
getting an education at a bargain, but to 
make it costly for him to fail in his work. 





Under the f 


Education for Citizenship. 


In the announcements for the Social 
Education Congress to be held in Bos- 
ton at the close of Thanksgiving week, 
it is noticeable that the place of honor 
is assigned to Education for Citizen- 
ship, since to that topic is devoted 
the first general meeting of the pro- 


posed congress. 

President Eliot, Governor Guild, 

Secretary Martin, and others are to 
speak on this subject. 
_ The State educates the youth for their 
individual good and for the benefit of 
society; it has the right to expect proper 
support in return. 

Are the children getting the kind of 
education that will enable them in their 
mature years to give the right support 
to the State? The State has the power 
to demand, and must demand, that the 
education necessary to accomplish this 
end be given to the pupils of the schools, 
and the question comes up: In how far 
is this being carried out? Any thinking 
person must admit that it is very far 
from being done, but that public indif- 
ference, class or personal selfishness, and 
prejudice, and the lack of properly quali- 
fied teachers, are the main reasons for 
the failure. 

In the matters pertaining to citizen- 
ship, it is the voters that count, and it 
is the duty of the State to train up its 
voters to keen thinking and right think- 
ing. There is so much to be done, and 
it must be done so gradually and syste- 
matically, that the school is the only 
place where it can be accomplished. 
The school should be conducted impar- 
tially, and, from a certain point of view, 
impersonally. The teacher has nothing 
personal to gain beyond a stipulated 
salary, and works for the good of the 
community. We talk about the edu- 
cative value of the press, but the press 
gives the people what they want and in 
the way they want it—each paper strives 
to become a financial success, and in 
most cases is devoted to partizanship. 

If our schools were run on the same 
basis as the newspaper, a shout of re- 
monstrance would go up. While the 
opinions of voters are in great measure 
made up from the daily news, yet in 
order to obtain opinions of real value, 
the voter must sift the news for the 
truth, and only a long educative pro- 
cess cantrain him to do this sifting prop- 
erly. The social and political ignorance 
and apathy of voters can only be over- 
come by preliminary school study and 
experience in which they are aroused to 
a sense of public duty. 

In the progress of mankind there is 
a constant change in conditions, and 
whenever existing institutions do not 
meet the demands of new conditions, 
they need reforming, and that is just 
what our schools need. The log school- 
house, and the little red school-house, 
met the needs of their day. Our mod- 
ern systems of teaching are not meet- 
ing the political and social needs of the 
day, and they need reforming in just so 
far as they fall short. 

We must start out with the premise 
that the inherent instincts of the normal 
man are right, and that they need only 
cultivation and proper training to bring 
out what is best in men and what is neces- 
sary for the promotion of the public wel- 
are. 

In our modern civilization man does 
not exist for himself alone—his_ inter- 
ests are inseparably bound up with those 
of others. We must be taught what 
are the rights of others and how to re- 
spect them. The child must be taught 
his responsibility, and the man will recog- 
nize his larger duties. Legal, political, 
and social rights and duties should be 





taught in the schools. Responsibility, 
adaptability, and thoughtfulness of 
others must be also taught. 

It is not expected that the science of 
government and political economy will be 
taught in the lower grades of our schools, 
altho that is where they are most needed, 
for the vote of the grammar-school and 
primary-school ‘‘graduate’”’ is as power- 
tul as that of the college graduate, and 
such voters are far more numerous; but 
there are many features of social economy 
that can be taught in the lower schools, 
and the precepts of good government can 
be shown, and striking examples may 
be brought up to foster these precepts 
in children’s minds. 

The child is too seldom taught that 
the way in which he does his little tasks 
is really making his character. Mere 
smartness, and greedy activity, is too 
often confounded with ability—and un- 
fortunately it too often leads to worldly 
success. The relations and duty of the 
child (and man) to society, the town, 
the State, the country, and to mankind 
should be taught as living subjects and 
not as mere lessons to be learned; and 
the place to begin it is right in the school- 
room, in the relations with fellow-pupils 
and teachers and the community in 
which they live. If these matters are 
properly taught, even those who leave 
school in the years of childhood will 
carry with them into life a spirit of 
thoughtfulness for others that will be a 
guide in making the decisions that must 
be made by all citizens and voters. A 
feeling of the duty to society and the 
State can be and must be impressed 
upon the minds of the school children. 
This feeling can be instilled by taking 
up the matter in connection with the 
daily lives and applying it to the con- 
ditions close around them. Public- 
spiritedness in school easily leads to 

ublic-spiritedness in government. One 
eader of thought has wisely remarked 
that it is of more importance to the 
average voter to secure a good teacher 
for his children than to secure a good 
President of the United States. We 
must not then allow ourselves to be ab- 
sorbed in general and distant conditions, 
to the exclusion of local duties. 

We must look to the disinterested 
scholar to bring together and syste- 
matize the knowledge of political and 
social conditions, and while each per- 
son must decide for himself how he will 
apply this knowledge, he should be 
taught how to weigh and act upon evi- 
dence brought to his notice by the stu- 
dent of affairs. 

The school should teach adaptability 
to circumstances, not only in the voca- 
tion of life, but also in life’s duties, both 
social and civic. We know how the 
commercial worker and the hand worker 
have had to meet the new conditions of 
the present generation or else fall out of 
the ranks into some lower stratum; and 
there is just as much need of adaptabil- 
ity in political and social matters. When 
the voter is taught that the ballot is a 
trust placed in his hands by the com- 
munity, and for the good of the com- 
munity, he is not so likely to become an 
automaton in voting. To be sure, there 
is a certain amount of martyrdom in the 
attempts to rise above one’s surround- 
ings, where ambition has been kindled, 
and the strength of mind necessary to 
follow out independent judgments has 
to be cultivated, but that cultivation 
is part of the duty of the school. 

The only way to reach public opin- 
ion is thru such group work as that con- 
trolled by the press, the church, and the 
school, and it plainly devolves upon the 
school to educate public opinion. 

No one understands better than the 
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politicians that in the long run legis- 
lation follows public opinion and so the 
politicians try to mold public opinion. 
In just so far as the individuals learn to 
realize their own duty to the State, are 
they the less willing to follow blindly 
the leadership of ambitious political 
leaders, and the more, too, do they dis- 
trust those who hang round for politi- 
cal preferment and political jobs—al- 
ways popping up as candidates as regu- 
larly as the time of election comes 
around. 

Since it is impossible in our country 
to deprive the untrained man of the 
right to vote, the only remedy for the 
resulting evils is to educate him so that 
he will not abuse the power thus given 
to him and will have a just conception 
of the ethics of the vote, and will feel 
that it is not his to sell or give away, 
but his to use with the best judgment 
that his natural endowments and edu- 
cation give him. 

Dr. Scott thus expresses the recog- 
nized duty of educating leaders: ‘‘Not 
only must the schools educate for rank- 
and-file citizenship, but they must edu- 
cate for leadership. The citizen must 
be trained to make society and not 
merely to float in it. We still retain 
too much of the original intention of 
intellectual education—to educate spe- 
cial classes and form an aristocracy of 
scholars. The modern problem is en- 
tirely new; it is the education of every- 
body. In order to preserve the demo- 
cratic union of classes, an opportunity 
ought to be given in the school (not 
merely on the playground), for the train- 
ing of leadership in the modern civilized 
sense.’”’ That the success with which 
youth are prepared for citizenship will 
depend mostly on the wise choice of 
teachers, we must all admit, and the ques- 
tion comes up most forcibly, Are the 
teachers being selected for our schools 
properly qualified to organize juvenile 
society? James Russell Lowell said: 
“‘The true measure of a nation’s suc- 
cess is the amount that it has contri- 
buted to the knowledge, moral energy, 
the intellectual happiness, the spiritual 
hope and consolation of mankind.’’ We 
have but to paraphrase this to express 
the true measure of the individual’s suc- 
cess. Professor Jenks has well ex- 
pressed this need when he says: ‘‘The 
methods of fixing such ideals regarding 
man and State are not formal. No 
teacher who is not himself aglow with 
enthusiasm for refinement, beauty, sin- 
cerity, truth, righteousness, can kindle 
in those under his charge, this flame of 
the higher patriotism.” 

The ideals of citizenship are different 
in different countries. The goal of the 
Frenchman is office holding, to such an 
extent that the very schools of France 
have the examinations for the classified 
service in mind. 

The Germans would have their schools 
grind down their pupils to an obedient, 
subservient mass, without original ideas 
regarding government; but they do, 
nevertheless, teach their pupils to work 
resolutely, steadily, and systematically, 
to discourage idleness, and to have a 
great respect for knowledge. So far as 
out-and-out instruction is concerned, 
Germany has given us the best schools. 

The Anglo-Saxon aims at a personal 
career, which demands self-reliance, in- 
dependence of thought and action, but 
the whole built on the firm foundation 
of political stability. The freedom of 
the individual must be maintained as far 
as may be compatible with the neces- 
sary demands of the general govern- 
ment. Such is the feeling that has gov- 


erned America up to the present time. 
Shall we preserve the Anglo-Saxon ideal? 
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Connecticut Teachers’ Association. 


Several years ago the teachers of 
Connecticut woke up to the fact that the 
Nutmeg State was educationally con- 
siderably behind her neighbors. Appre- 
ciation of one’s deficiencies is the first 
step towards reformation, and so it 
proved in Connecticut. 

This was everywhere evident at the 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, held at New Haven, October 19. 
The spirit of the teachers was evidenced 
by their great desire to hear all they 
could. One caught on every hand earnest 
discussion as to which of the various 
lecturers were sure to give the most 
practical help. 

The spirit of the speakers was voiced 
by an incidental remark from Mr. Percival 
Chubb, who said, in answer to a word of 
appreciation from one of his hearers, that 
he was very glad that what he had said 
had been of use to one teacher; he hoped 
it had been of like benefit to others as 
well, for this was his only purpose in 
addressing them. 

The teachers gathered from every 
nook and corner in the State, fifteen 
hundred strong. 

The general meeting opened at 10 
o’clock in the morning, with an address 
on ‘‘Educational Values,” by Pres. W. 
O. Thompson, of Ohio State University. 
Dr. Thompson was introduced by Mr. 
Everett C. Willard, of Stamford, presi- 
dent of the Association. The speaker’s 
principal point was that the purpose of 
the teacher is to aid the child in his 
choice of the things that are worth while. 
A comparison of values is necessary to 
determine the things that build up. 
The educational value of anything is 
determined not by thesubject, but by 
the use that is made of it. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Thompson’s 
address, the general session broke up to 
separate into the various section meet- 
ings. The principal speaker before the 
high school section was Dr. William L. 
Felter, principal of the Girls’ High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. His paper on 
“The Organization of Large City High 
Schools” appears in the present number of 
THE ScHooL JOURNAL. 

Two papers were read before the gram- 
mar section, the first by Percival Chubb, 
of the Ethical Culture School, New York; 
the second by Walter H. Small, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Providence, R. L., 
on ‘‘The Personal Responsibility of the 
Pupil.”’ 

Mr. Chubb’s paper on ‘‘The Teaching 
of Literature’ was unique and unusually 
helpful. He said, in part: 

‘‘There is no teaching that can convey 
to the child the heart throb of the poet. 
The teacher can only hope to infect the 
child with the spirit of appreciation of 
literature—it cannot be taught. Oral 
methods are of the greatest benefit. The 
folksongs of the American Indians, the 
works of Homer, the stories of Arthur, 
and the Table Round, the songs of the 
Troubadour and the wandering minstrels 
all were recited or sung, and have little 
connection with print and_ reading. 
Balladry and folksong should be the 
staple diet of the girl and boy of to-day. 
Let us look on the child as a literary per- 
son before he becomes the slave of debts 
and bills. The child of to-day is without 
the literary background of the child of 
ancient times who was brought up on a 
diet of ballads and songs calculated to 
develop above all hissense of rhythm. In 
the days of my own childhood when we 
wanted to dance a polka we did not wait 
for music, we made it ourselves,”’ and the 
speaker sang a merry catch in polka 
time to illustrate his point. 

‘“My mother said that I never should 

Play with the gypsies in the wood.” 

‘‘The child in olden times was sung to 
sleep by his mother, but the mothers of 
tc-day have forgotten their lullabies. 


Mother Goose gives a child a literary 
education, for many of the verses and 
jingles are little plays in pantomime. 

“It is by the education of the child 
with these methods that we must hope 
to inspire in the youthful mind an apprecia- 
tion of literature. It cannot be taught.’’ 

One of the best papers of the day was 
read by Miss Margaret Slattery, Super- 
visor Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass., 
on ‘‘The Reality of Ideals.” Miss 
Slattery insisted that we must not only 
have ideals if we are going to amount to 
anything in the world, but we must 
realize them, and especially is this true 
of the teacher. She told of experiences 
that she has had in the training of one of 
those incorrigible boys with whom every 
teacher is familiar, and in learning to love 
and awaken an interest in that which is 
beautiful in a little misshapen lame girl 
who came to her dwarfed both in body 
and mind. Miss Slattery has promised 
to write out what she said, for the benefit 
of the readers of Tur ScHoot JouRNAL. 
The other paper in the intermediate 
section, aside from Miss Slattery’s, was 
on ‘‘The Use of the Book,”’ by Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Crawford, of Boston. Mr. Wil- 
liam P. Kelly, superintendent of schools 
at Meriden, was the leader of this section. 

The program of the other section 
meetings was as follows: 

Primary—Leader, Alice E. Reynolds, 
supervisor of primary schools at New 
Haven. The whole hour was devoted 
to a discussion of ‘‘Social Occupations 
as Manual Training in Primary Grades,” 
by Miss Katherine E. Dopp, of Chicago 
University. 

Kindergarten—Leader, Margaret C. 
Laidlaw, of Hartford. The paper read 
by Miss Patty S. Hill, of Teachers College, 
New York, on ‘‘Some Tendencies in 
Modern Kindergarten Education,’’ was 
followed by a discussion led by Miss 
Harriette M. Mills, of the Froebel Normal 
Institute, New York, Miss Hattie Twich- 
ell, Normal Kindergarten Training School, 
Springfield, Mass., and Miss Rachel M. 
Webster, Supervising Principal, New 


_ Haven. 


Ungraded—Leader, Henry T. Burr, 
Principal of the State Normal Training 
School, Willimantic. Papers were read 
by George W. Dickson, Principal of 
Model Schools, Willimantic, on ‘‘The 
Making of a Rural School Program,” and 
E. W. Goodhue, superintendent of 
schools, Haydenville, Mass., on ‘‘The Re- 
sponsibility of the Rural School Teacher.” 

Manual Training—Leader, William C. 
Holden, Hartford High School. Papers 
were read on ‘‘The Function and Work 
of the Technical High School,’’ by Charles 
F. Warner, Principal Techincal High 
School, Springfield, Mass., and on ‘‘ Man- 
ual Training in the Hartford Grammar 
Schools,’ by Stanley H. Rood, Super- 
visor Manual Training, Hartford. 

Art—Leader, Anne D. Hallock, super- 
visor of drawing and art, Bridgeport. 

Music—Leader, Benjamin Jepson, 
supervisor of music, New Haven. Annual 
meeting of the Connecticut Public School 
Music Teachers’ Association, with dis- 
cussion of questions relating to the teach- 
ing of music in the schools. 

Right here it might be worth while 
to state that Mr. Jepson is considered a 
remarkable music supervisor. In the 
afternoon, in Woolsey Hall, the beautiful 
music hall connected with Yale Uni- 
versity, he conducted a class in sight- 
reading, dictation, and the singing of 
patriotic songs, with a thousand children 
from the four upper grades of the New 
Haven Grammar Schools. Those who 
were so fortunate as to be present on this 
occasion were enabled to realize what 
remarkable work can be done in the line 
of music with public school children. 

Penmanship—Leader, Harry Houston, 
Supervisor of Penmanship, New Haven. 
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DON'T BE MISLED 


INTO 


THINKING ANY AND ALL TOOLS 


WILL DO FOR MANUAL TRAINING WORK 


Students as a rule are novices, inexperienced in handling tools, and especially the more delicate 
‘‘edge’’ tools. Such conditions demand tools made especially for the purpose. 


For 25 years past we have supplied colleges, schools and institutions of all sorts and in all parts of the 
country. We know from experience what must be expected of these tools, what they must withstand. 
Quality must come first with price next. 


We invite your specifications, and if you are a purchaser would like to send you Group No. 2065 of 
catalogues and circulars describing some of our Tools and Specialties. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & COMPANY 


HARDWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 





4TH AVENUE AND 13TH STREET 


At eleven o’clock illustrative lessons in 
penmanship were given to classes of 
pupils as follows: 


Illustrating method of teaching be- 
ginners, Marietta Platt, Grade I, New 
Haven. 

For teachers in Grades II, III, and IV; 
Emily Weiser, Grade III, New Haven. 

For teachers in Grades V, VI, and VII; 
beginning movement exercises, Ella Gal- 
ligan, Grade VI, New Haven. 

For teachers in Grades VII, VIII, and 
IX; movement exercises and regular 
written work, Florence Smith, Grade 
VIII, West Haven. 

Discussion of methods for graded 
schools. 

Discussion of methods for ungraded 
scheols. 


Trachoma Cases. 

The staff at Gouverneur Hospital, New 
York City, is being almost overwhelmed 
by the number of cases of trachoma 
which are brought daily for examination. 
At some of the hospitals’ clinics as many 
as one thousand cases have been exam- 
ined in one day. 

While the schools were closed in the 
summer, from 200 to 300 children were 
treated daily. Since the — of the 
school year, when the children are all 
brought under a physical examination, 
the number has increased to from four 
hundred to one thousand daily. 

Better facilities and more vigorous 
measures must be taken if the spread of 
this disease is to be checked. 


NEW YORK SINCE 1848 





Simplified Spelling for the 
Schools. 


Chairman Nathan S. Jonas, of the 
Board of Education’s committee on 
studies and text-books, presided at a 
meeting held under the auspices of the 
committee, in the Assembly Room of the 
Board at Fifty-ninth Street, to listen to 
the pros and cons of the simplified spell- 
ing question. 

Mr. Jonas introduced as the first 
speaker Prof. Brander Matthews, of 
Columbia University, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Simplified 
Spelling Board. 

Dr. Matthews opened his remarks by 
saying that ‘‘English is the worst of all 
modern languages, because its ortho- 
graphy is not reducible to rule,” and he 
added the epithets ‘“‘violent,” ‘‘illogi- 
eal,” ‘‘chaotic,’” and ‘‘absurd.’”’ He 
then —_— of the work which is being 
done by the different foreign govern- 
ments to “civilize” their languages. He 
took up some especially ‘‘hideous’”’ com- 
binations of letters in English words. 

“These things must be reformed,”’ said 
Professor Matthews. ‘‘What are you 
going to do about it? Two ways of rem- 
edy have been suggested, one of them 
being what is known as phonetic reform. 
I want to say right here that the Simpli- 
fied — Board does not advocate 
any scheme of phonetic reform. I have 
attended all its meetings except one, and 
the subject never has been discussed. 

“The Board does not intend to advo- 
cate phonetic reform. I say this em- 
phatically, because so many of the op- 
ponents of our movement have accused 


(BLOCK SOUTH OF UNION SQUARE) 


us of being phonetic reformers. If they 
do so hereafter in spite of our formal dis- 
claimer, they will be dishonest. 

_ “The language has been simplifying 
itself. What we are trying to do is to ac- 
celerate this slow movement. Anybody 
who opposes us is an innovator, for he 
asks that the irresistible flow of the lan- 
guage which has spread abroad thru all 
the seven seas should be dammed once 
for all. We are the conservers of the 
principle that has worked the changes in 
spelling, for we are urging its broader 
adoption.” 

The leader of the opposition forces 
was Mr. Rossiter Johnson. He said 
that Dr. Matthews was mistaken in his 
claim that those who opposed simplified 
spelling were opposed to the general 
drift of the language, but that they be- 
lieved it was best to let language grow of 
itself. Mr. Johnson gave a very formid- 
able list of names of men and women 
prominent in literature and _ educa- 
tional work, who opposed the move- 
ment. 

Miss Katherine D. Blake, principal of 
Public School No. 6, spoke in support of 
Dr. Matthews, but begged that ‘‘thru’”’ 
and ‘‘thruout’”’ be dropped from the list. 





Prin. David E. Cloyd, of the Spokane 
High School, is planning to open a night 
high school the coming winter, when 
the courses will be open to such pupils 
who are unable to attend the day school. 
The school will be under the direction of 
the district school officials, who expect 
to receive the regular appropriation per 
pupil from the State school fund. 


“Straws show which way the winds blow” 





St YraWS STRAW No. 7 (Extra Large) 


GRADED CLASSICS READERS, Books I and II, have been recently adopted by the 


Board of Education of North Carolina for exclusive use in its schools for the next five years. 
The Old North State also adopted several other important publications of the Johnson 


Company, making altogether one of the most valuable adoptions secured by a school 
book publisher in many years. 


Orders may be sent to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


33-37 East Seventeenth Street : =: New York City 
B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, Richmond, Va. Réep:sestative 


For circulars 
address : : 
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In and About New York 


Prof. John Dewey, of the department 
of philosophy of Columbia University, 
is delivering a course of lectures on 
Monday afternoons at PrattaInstitute, 
Brooklyn. The general subject of the 
course is the ‘‘ Philosophy of Education.” 
The following are some of the topics to 
be discussed: ‘‘Aims in Education,’ 
“The Schools as an Institution,’ ‘‘The 
Philosophy of the Curriculum,’ ‘‘Types 
and Methods of Teaching and Discipline.” 


The death of Prin. Andrew J. White- 
side, of Public School No. 69, on October 
24, will be keenly felt by all who knew 
him and the quality of the work which 
he has done. 

Mr. Whiteside was a graduate of Public 
School No. 32, and later pursued his 
studies at the City College. In 1862 he 
was appointed to teach in Public School 
No. 35. Later he became vice-principal 
of Public School No. 3, then principal 
of Public School No. 8, and for the ten 
years preceding his death he was principal 
of public School No. 69. 

Mr. Whiteside was deeply interested 
in the welfare of the members of his 
profession, and was president of the 
Teachers’ Building and Loan Association, 
and treasurer of the Teachers’ Mutual 
Benefit Association. 


Lunches for Pupils. 

Teachers in five of the public schools 
located in the lower East Side of New 
York City, are a luncheons for 
the younger children. Crackers and 
milk are served, and one cent is charged 
for the meal. 

The work is being conducted by Dis- 
trict Supt. Julia Richman, with the aid 
of the principals and teachers of the 
schools. 


The luncheons are distributed at half- 
past ten in the morning, or at two o’clock 
in the afternoon. 


Board of Education Meeting. 


At a meeting of the New York Board 
of Education, on October 24, the Build- 
ing Committee offered a resolution re- 
questing that the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment be authorized to issue 
corporate stock to the amount of $5,- 
000,000; $3,000,000 immediately, and 
the balance before January 1, 1907. 

In offering this resolution the Commit- 
tee stated that the funds at their disposal 
for erection and equipment of school 
buildings and improvements were being 
rapidly depleted, and that the sum 
named would be necessary to carry on 
their work. 

The estimate was based on the follow- 
ing schedule; to finish and equip build- 
ings now in course of construction, 
$1,840,980; for the letting of contracts 
for buildings, the plans and specifications 
of which were partly or wholly com- 
plete, $3,331,245; for the letting of 
contracts for improvements and altera- 
tions on buildings already completed, 
$1,240,000. Of the last item $555,000 
was for Manhattan, $350,000 for Brook- 
lyn, and $335,000 for the Bronx. The 
figures of the schedule were based on the 
cost of like work done last year. 

A resolution, offered at a previous 
meeting by Mr. Aldcroftt, that the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment be re- 
quested to appropriate $300,000 for the 
construction of a ship for the New York 
Nautical School, was laid over until the 
next meeting, as was also a resolution 
requesting the Board of Health to 
refrain from performing operations on 
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pupils during the time the schools are 
in session ; 

An offer of Mr. DeWitt Clinton Jones, 
to present to the Board of Education of 
New York the original copy of the pre- 
amble and resolution adopted by the 
trustees of the Public School Society, rela- 
tive to the death of its late president, 
DeWitt Clinton, was accepted by the 
Board. Mr. Jones is a grandson of 
DeWitt Clinton. 

The Board took favorable action upon 
a report of the Committee on Care of 
Buildings, which favored granting the 
Brooklyn Teachers Association the use 
of certain rooms in various public school 
buildings for holding its meetings. The 
Committee stated that this conclusion 
had been reached after listening to the 
arguments of the Association, as pre- 
sented by Lyman A. Best, and were fully 
convinced that the courses of study and 
lectures offered by the Association would 
be of the greatest value to the teachers 
in their work. 

A decision of the Board which has been 
awaited with considerable interest is in 
regard to the nomination by the Board of 
Superintendents of Harry F. Towle, as 
principal of the Curtis High School, of 
New Brighton, 8. I. For the considera- 
tion of this item the Board passed into 
executive session and after a protracted 
discussion approved the nomination on 
a close vote. 

The Board adopted a resolution pre- 
sented by Mr. Adams approving Bnet 
for a new : *hool building to be known as 
Public School No. 66. The plans pro- 
vide for thirty-six class-rooms, two kin- 
kindergarten rooms, a large auditorium on 
the ground floor, a playground on the 
roof, and baths in the basement. 





New High School Text-Books 








Rhetoric and English Composition 
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Exposition in Class-Room Practice 


By GEORGE R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Composition in Columbia University, 
New York City. Cloth. 12mo. xviii+432 pages. 


By THEODORE C. MITCHILL, Boys’ High School, 
Brooklyn, and GEORGE R. CARPENTER, Professor 
of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia 
12mo. Cloth. ix+ 


$1.10, net. 


This volume is a careful revision, with many changes, correc- 
tions and additions, of Professor Carpenter’s well-known “Elements 
of Rhetoric and English Composition’”’ (first and second high school 
It contains all the material necessary for secondary 
school work in this subject, in accordance with the best tested and 


courses). 


soundest principles of theory and practice. 


373 pages. 


University, New York City. 
70 cents, net. 


This book covers in detail all the forms of exposition actually 
carried on in secondary school work. By the use of an abundance 
of illustrative material and numerous exercises, a thorough under- 
standing of the various phases of explanation is developed. 


First Book in Latin 


English Grammar 


By GEORGE R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Composition in Columbia University, 
New York City. 


By ALEXANDER J. INGLIS, Instructor in Latin, 
Horace Mann High School, and VIRGIL PRETTY- 
MAN, Principal, Horace Mann High School, 
Teachers College. 12mo. Cloth. 301 pages. 
60 cents, net. 

The sixty-five lessons comprising this book provide an 


A complete revision of “ Principles of English Grammar.” 
The present volume is less difficult, and is adapted to the needs of 
The exercises are full and carefully 
graded, and the text itself is clear, definite, and suggestive. - 


first year high school pupils. 


this reading. 








adequate preparation for the reading of Cesar. 
ant features are the gradual development of the principles of inflec- 
tion and syntax ; the introduction of connected reading, consisting 
of a simplified form of Cesar, and conversational lessons based on 


Among the import- 
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A Wearing 
Sick Headache 


is usually the painful penalty of overeating, but is 
sometimes caused by fatigue, heat, nervousness, 
or through neglect to be regular in habits. No matter 
how brought on, Beecham’s Pills will bring speedy 
relief to most severe and obstinate cases. After a 
dose or two, sick headache entirely 


Disappears 


because this famous remedy goes directly to the 
seat of the trouble and passes it out of the system. 
Beecham’s Pills are not a makeshift; they combine 
certain vegetable properties in exact proportions, 
which act gently on the stomach, liver and bowels 
and restore the natural functions of the body. They 
are as carefully compounded as a doctor’s prescrip- 
tion and as standard as a gold dollar. _ 

“3SYou can relieve sick headache, constipation, indi- 
gestion and sleeplessness 


With a Dose or Two of 


Pls 


Sold Everywhere in Boxes 10c and 25c 




















School Furniture 
and Supplies « 











School Desks, Business College Desks, Teacher’s Desks, 

Recitation Room and Auditorium seating and School Sup- 

plies of every description. Our prices are as lowas is con- 
sistent with good goods. Write for catalogues and prices before 
you order elsewhere, 


W°* are the leading manufacturers of sdjustable and stationary 





American Seating Company 


19 W. 18th St. 90 Wabash Ave. 70 Franklin St. 
New YORK CHICAGO Boston 
1235 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA 


























“The Twentieth Century Limited” 


Fastest Long Distance Train in the World 


Via the 





‘* America’s 
Greatest Railroad ”’ 


This magnificent train is equipped with Pullman cars 
of the very latest design and has all the special fea- 
tures which have made the New York Central service 
so deservedly popular. Barber, Fresh and Salt Water 
Baths, Valet, Ladies’ Maid, Manicure, Stock and 
Market Reports, Telephone, Stenographer, etc. 


A DOZEN OTHER FAST TRAINS BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BOSTON and BUFFALO, 
DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, 
CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, the West and Southwest 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, New York 








MONG THE RECENT 
BOOKS that have made a 
distinct impression wherever 
shown is Mayne’s Sight Speller 
for the grades. Hundreds of schools thru- 
out both East and West heve adopted it, 
many without personal solicitation. It 
contains all that is new on spelling. 
Nothing that has appeared in recent years 
has done so much for good spelling in 
the grades as this book. 








For your Commercial Classes use : 


OFFICE METHODS anv PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING 
MODERN COMMERCIAL ARITHMETICS 
LYONS’ COMMERCIAL LAW 
MODERN BUSINESS SPEKLLER anp 
MODERN BUSINESS ENGLISH 








Powers & Lyons 


Chicago % 4 New York 
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Various contracts awarded by the 
committees on sites, finance, and build- 
ings, were approved. 


The University School of 
Pedagogy. 


Fellowships and scholarships have 
been awarded in the University School 
of Pedagogy, of New York University, 
to the following students: 

Mr. Clayton C. Kohl, of Ohio; Mr. 
Archibald ~. Peaks, of Iowa; Mr. Fred- 
erick G. Waide, of Ontario, Canada; Dr. 
Paul Radosavljevich, of Obrez, Sla- 
vonia; Miss L. Elizabeth Judge, of 
Tyler, Texas; Miss Alice T. Bennett, of 
Springfield, Missouri; Miss Alice E. Put- 
ney, of Everett, Massachusetts; Miss 
Laura C. Browning, Detroit, Michigan; 
Mr. T. E. Kavanagh, Bronxville, N. 
Miss Caroline H. Lawrence, Seneca Falls’ 

. Y.; Miss Gertrude E. Flynn, Oswego, 
N. Y.; Miss Helen F. Doherty, Jersey 
City, N. J.; Miss Clara Levy, Newark, 
N. J.; Mr. C. A. Loughran, Long Island 
City, N. Y.; and Mr. J. T. Lee, New 
York City. 

A new course has been organized this 
year in the Education of the Feeble- 
minded, which is largely attended. The 
course is a thirty-hour course, and stu- 
dents will receive credit for it towards 
their degrees. The course is given by 
Dr. M. W. Barr, Superintendent of the 
School for Feeble-minded at Elwyn, Pa.; 
Dr. Walter L. Fernald, Superintendent 
of the State School for Feeble-minded, 
Waverly, Mass.; Mr. E. R. Johnstone, 
Superintendent of the State School for 
Feeble-minded at Vineland, N. J.; Mr. 
Alexander Johnson, formerly Superin- 
tendent of the State School for Feeble- 
minded at Fort Wayne, Indiana; Dr. 
Luther L. Gulick, Director of Physical 
Education in the Public Schools of New 
York City, Dr. James P. Haney, Director 
of Manual Training and Drawing in Man- 
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hattan and the Bronx; Dr. Elias G. 
Brown, Director of Special Schools for 
backward children, in New York City, 
and Dr. Thomas,M. Balliet, Dean of 
the School of Pedagogy. This is the 
first attempt to give such a course in a 
university. A special circular is issued 
describing the course, which may be ob- 
tained by writing Dean Balliet. 

A new course has also been organized 
in Methods of Teaching High School 
Mathematics. It is given by Professor 
Arthur Schultze, of the High School of 
Commerce, of New York City. The en- 
rollment of the school will be the largest 
in recent years. There will be enrolled 
in the School of Pedagogy proper, and 
in the undergraduate department, known 
as the Collegiate Division, over 700 
teachers. The School of Pedagogy re- 
quires a college degree as a condition of 
matriculation as a candidate for a degree. 
Other students are registered as special 
students. 


The Free Lectures. 


The attendance for the first two weeks 
of the free lecture courses which are given 
under the auspices of the Board of Edu- 
cation totaled over 82,000. This is a de- 
cided increase over the numbers during 
the like period last year. 

Of the total attendance 26,857 was in 
Manhattan; 12,529 in the Bronx; 26,- 
830 in Brooklyn, and 4,162 in Richmond, 
while in Queens the attendance was 
11,730. 

There is still room, however, for a 
large increase. 

Among the courses to which Dr. 
Henry M. Leipziger, supervisor of lec- 
tures, is calling the especial attention of 
teachers and others who desire to do 
some really thoro work, are Dr. Charles 
A. Beard’s course of twenty-eight lec- 
tures on ‘‘Modern European History,” 
and the course of thirty lectures on 
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“English Literature in the Nineteenth 
Century,” by Prof. Frederick H. Sykes, 
of Teachers College. 

Both the courses are of sufficient length 
to permit these two most able lecturers 
to treat their subjects thoroly. To 
those who attend at least ninety per 
cent. of the lectures, and pass satiste 
tory examinations, Columbia Universit 
and the Department of Education wi 
issue certificates. Dr. Beard’s course 
is delivered at Public School No. 165, 
at 108th Street, near Amsterdam Avenue, 
on Wednesday evenings. 

Professor Sykes’ course is held in the 
DeWitt Clinton High School, Fifty-ninth 
Street and Tenth Avenue, on Thursday 
evenings. 

Other courses of special interest are 
the following: ‘‘The History of Civiliza- 
tion,’ by Dr. J. H. Canfield, Librarian, 
Columbia University; eight lectures on 
Tuesday evenings, at New York Public 
Library, 103 West 135th Street. 

‘Great Writers of Modern France,”’ 
by Prof. Adolphe Cohn, of Columbia 
University; six lectures on Thursda 
evenings, at Public School No. 46, 156t 
Street and St. Nicholas Avenue. 

Two splendid courses in Electricity 
are those given by Mr. W. W. Ker, of 
the Hebrew Technical Institute, on 
‘‘The Principles and Practice of Electri- 
cal Engineering,’’ on Saturday evenings, 
at Public School No. 165, 108th Street, 
near Amsterdam Avenue, and by Mr. 
Theodore | I. Jcnes on “Telephone En- 
gineering,” given on Saturday evenings 
at St, Bartholomew’sjLyceum Hall, 205 
East Forty-second Street. 


Gymnastics for Teachers. 


Gymnasium classes for teachers have 
been started at the following schools in 
Brooklyn and Queens: 

Brookiyn.—Manual Training High 
School—Seventh Avenue, Fourth and 




















There will hardly be a city visited by the ENGLISH TEACHERS where the 








HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


HOLDEN PERFECT SELF-BINDERS 
HOLDEN TRANSPARENT PAPER 









Will not be found in CONSTANT USE 
KEEP THE BOOKS PROTECT ED—And Double their Length 
of Life, thus Creating a Saving Each Year. 


KEEP THE BOOKS CLEAN—And Promote Hygiene in the 
School-Room, thus Lessening the Dangers of Spreading Con- 


tagious Diseases by transferring Soiled Books. 















THINK OF IT! 2000 School Boards Have Admitted that our Reasoning 


and our Claims Are Substantiated by Actual Results! 





Investigate Imparttally 








G. W. HOLDEN, President 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary 
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Fifth Streets, Tuesday; instructor, Miss 
Maudie L. Stone. 

Public School No. 84—Glenmore and 
Stone Avenues, Wednesday; instructor, | 
Miss Jean R. Wold. 

Public School No. 133—Butler Street, 
between Fourth and Fifth Avenues, | 
Saturday (9:30 o’clock); instructor, Miss 
Margaret Martin. ' 

Public School No. 137—Saratoga 
Avenue, Chauncey and _ Bainbridge 
Streets; Tuesday, instructor, Miss Eliza- 
beth Colony. 

Public School No. 141—Leonard, Mc- 
Kibbin and Boerum Streets, Thursday; 
instructor, Miss Mary A. Reed. 

QurEens.—Public School No. 5—Aca- 
demy Street, near Grand Avenue, Long 
Island City, Tuesday; instructor, Miss 
Maude Des Place. 

Public School No. 82—Kaplan Avenue, 
Hammond and Horton Streets, Jamaica, 
Thursday; instructor, Miss Carrie L. Ash- 
croft. 

All classes will begin at four o’clock 
on the afternoons mentioned, with one 
exception, noted above. 

Pupils in Evening Schools. 

When considered in connection with the 
large attendance at the Brooklyn night 
schools, the following words of Miss} 
C. C. Calkins, principal of the one | 
High School for omen, show how! 
truly successful this branch of our edu-| 
cational work is proving. | 

‘‘A girl came to my office the other | 
night and asked permission to go home,”’ | 
said Miss Calkins. ‘‘I could see that 
she was ill; probably she had come to 
school without her dinner. Another | 
girl came in and asked if I would not like | 
to have her accompany the sick girl. Of 
course I said I would. Then it occurred 
to me to ask where the girl lived. It was 
in some street in the Eastern District, 
the name of which I had never heard; 
but it was a long way from the school. 
I asked if she had money with which to 
ride. ‘No,’ said she; she had walked 
to school. We have many such girls 
who make sacrifices to get a schooling. | 

“In the Central School we have girls 
of all kinds, from the shop girl tothe 
high school teacher. They are all in 
earnest, and the instructors say that it is | 
a pleasure to teach them, they are so, 
studious and attentive. 


Educational Council. 


The meeting of the Educational Council 
held on October 20 in the assembly room of | 
the Board of Education building listened 
to an address by Dr. Canfield, librarian 
of Columbia University. The subject 
was, ‘‘The Keynote of Civilization.” 

“The highest form of civilization,” 
said Dr. Canfield, ‘‘is that in which 
mutual helpfulness is the keynote.” 

The public schools, he said, were edu- 
cating the people to this community of 
interest, pot in this field lay their greatest 
usefulness. He deplored the fact that 
any child, mentally and ga 
sound, should be sent to a private school. 
‘This,’ he said, ‘‘makes the child feel 
that exclusiveness is desirable.”’ 

After Dr. Canfield’s talk the Council 
discussed the choice of a meeting place. 
For a number of years the meetings have 
been held in one of the rooms of the New 
York University. This is no longer 
available, owing to the University’s 
needs. A suggestion was made that 
the committee of the Board of Education 
on the care of buildings be requested to) 
let them meet in the Washington Irving | 
School. This will be done, and the) 
members hope that the committee will | 
grant the privilege. 


W. R. Whitehead, M.D., of Denver, Col., 
tells us that he used antikamnia tablets | 
for years, and with the most satisfactory | 
results, in cases of neuralgic headache, 
associated or not with disordered men- 
struation. He prescribes two tablets 
every two or three hours for adults.—The 
Chicago Medical Clinic. 














Houghton, Mifflin & Company’s New 
Books for Schools. Autumn, 1906 


LITERATURE AND LIFE IN SCHOOL 
By J. Rose Cotsy. 


The vo of the five chapters of this book are: A Plea for Literature in School; Lit- 
erature and the First Four Years of School Life; Literature and the Second Four Years of 
School Life; Methods of Handling Literature in School; Literature and Life after the Ele- 


mentary Years. 
QUENTIN DURWARD 
By Str Watter Scotr. Edited by L.M. Munger. Illustrated. Riverside Literature Series, 

No 165. (Quadruple Number.) Paper, 50 cents, net; cloth, 60 cents, net. Postpaid. 

This edition is designed for school use, to meet the requirements of the Committee of 
Ten, who have placed this book upon the reading list for college entrance for 1906-1909. 
Recognizing that Scott of all people would have rebelled at having his romances served up 
as text books, Miss Munger, of the Berkeley Street School, Cambridge, has made her explana- 
tory notes as brief as possible; and her suggestive notes are designed, not to exhaust the 
flavor of the story, but to call the pupil’s attention to interesting points of plot, setting, 
and character study, and to those qualities which made Scott a great story-teller. 

THE BOOK OF FABLES AND FOLK STORIES 

Chosen and rewritten by Horace E. Scupper. New School Edition. Illustrated. 12mo. 

50 cents, net. Postpaid. : 

. A number of attractive drawings add fresh interest to this new edition of Mr. Scudder’s 
‘*Book of Fables and Folk Stories,’’—a collection which has long been a favorite children’s 
classic at home and in school. The book is printed from new plates, the type is larger than 
in previous editions, and the arrangement of the stories is now such that_those with the 
simplest vocabulary come first. Fifty-six of the most popular Fables and Folk Stories are 
here retained. The selection and arrangement follow the suggestions of Mr. Charles H. 
Morss, Superintendent of Schools at Medford, Mass., whose judgment in the matter of read- 
ing for children is widely sought. 

TRUE BIRD STORIES FROM MY NOTE BOOKS 
By OtIve THORNE MILLER. With 8 illustrations and colored frontispiece by Louis Agassiz 

Fuertes. Square 12mo. School Edition. 6 cents, net. Postpaid. 

Among the birds whose doings are described are the Goldfinch, the Blue Jay, the Thrush, 
the Robin, the Chewink, the Oriole, the Sparrow, the Swallow, the Crow, the Mockingbird, 
and the Dove. 

The book is suitable for children of from about the sixth grade upward, and should be 
made accessible to them in every school and home. 

THE BOOK OF SAINTS AND FRIENDLY BEASTS 


By ABBIE FARWELL Brown. Illustrated by Fanny Y. Cory. School Edition. 50 cents, 
> i net. Postpaid. 

. Miss Brown has connected many anecdotes and incidents in the legendary lives of saints 
among birds and beasts, and woven them into seventeen stories which cannot fail to be inter- 
esting to children. In point of manner they are original; the legends which form their 
ground-work have been expanded with much skill, and they are told in good ‘‘story-telling’’ 
style. The illustrations are done in a very happy manner, and add great interest to the text. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 














DO NOT FAIL 


To take immediate advantage of the splen- 
did opportunity opened up by Professor 
John F. Woodhull’s remarkable books :: :: 




















Home-Made Apparatus 
Simple Experiments in Chemistry 


Simple Experiments in Physics 
Properties of Matter; Mechanics; Fluids; Heat 


Simple Experiments in Physics 
Magnetism; Electricity; Light; Heat 


12mo. Cloth. 65c. each. 


These four books are all that any teacher needs to in- 
spire the most eager interest in these subjects. Get 
the pupils to actually making experiments and they 
will advance in the knowledge of these subjects further 
in a single term than in years of purely text-book 
methods. The whole problem of teaching physical 
science will be lightened and made really interesting 
by the use of these books. The experiments are all 
simple and practical. 





















Send for Catalog describing these and other books for teachers 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, New York 
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Catarrh 


Whether it is of the nose, throat, stomach, 
bowels, or more delicate organs, catarrh is 
always debilitating and should never fail of 
attention. 

It is a discharge from the mucous mem- 
brane when kept in a state of inflammation 
by an impure, commonly scrofulous, con- 
dition of the blood. 


In Chicago. 


Fred M. Sargent, director of the normal 
extension department of the public 
school system of Chicago, reports a most 
encouraging increase in the number of 
teachers attending the courses provided 
by the department. 


far this year the most popular courses § 
are those in art and music, with French 
and manual training not far behind.|o 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla_ 


Cures all forms of catarrh, radically and | 


permanently —it removes the cause and 
overcomes all the effects. Get Hood’s, 
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Mn 


Pat, Dec, 29, 1903. 


The Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 


Send for descriptive circulars of looms and weavin 
materials and booklet “ How to Make Hammocks an 
ugs. . 


TODD & TODD, 


Inventors and Manufacturers 
616 South 3rd St., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Manval Training 


Benches, Tools, 
Drawing Tables, etc. 


Get the Bemis Standard. Catalogue free | 


A. L. Bemis 


Worcester, s+ ~~ &» w Mass. 





There are many! whole body began to itch. 
more classes this year than last. Thus} take much notice of it at first, but it be- 


No Rest Night or Day. 


With Irritating Skin Humor—Hair 


BreGan TO Fatt Out—WonpDERFUL 
REsvutt FROM CutTicura REME- 
DIES. 


‘‘About the latter part of July my 
I did not 


an to get worse all the time, and then 
began to get uneasy and tried all kinds 
f baths and other remedies that were 


Within a month Mr. Sargent hopes to} recommended for skin humors, but I be- 
have more than 3,800 teachers enrolled. | came worse all the time. 
to fall out and my scal 
At this season, when the question of|time. Especially at night, just as soon 


My hair began 
itched all the 


school heating and ventilation is being]as I would get in bed and get warm, my 
|faced by school boards, the following fig-| whole body would begin to itch, and my 
lures compiled by Mr. J. T. Waters, Chief | finger nails would keep it irritated, and 
| Engineer of the Chicago Board of Educa-| it was not long before I could not rest 
| tion, may be of interest. night or day. A friend asked me to try 
| For the purpose Mr. Waters selected] the Cuticura Remedies, and I did, and 
‘two buildings of similar size. One, the| the first application helped me wonder- 
‘Horace Mann School, built in 1889, is|fully. For about four weeks I would 
‘heated by what is called the direct and}take a hot bath every night and then 
indirect radiation system. The other,}apply the Cuticura Ointment to my 
| the Fulton School, built in 1894, is heated} whole body, and I kept getting better, 
‘by the indirect radiation system. In;and by the time I used four boxes of 
'the former, the cost of installation was) Cuticura I was entirely cured and my 
'$13,715; in the latter, $6,080. The] hair stopped falling out. D. E. Blanken- 
system, in addition to its saving in cost,|ship, 319 N. Del. Street, Indianapolis, 
has proved more satisfactory. Ind. Octoberj27,?1905.”’ 
| Other schools in which this system is 
used are: Racine High School, Racine,‘ 
Wis.; South Street ong gn 
Mass.; and Perry High School, Perry, 
N. Y. In all these places the plants BEST DICTIONARIES 
| were installed by the B. F. Sturtevant : " 
English-German and German-English 
Fluegel-Schmidt-Tanger, 
2 vols., half leather, $5.20 
Thieme-Preusser, 2 vols , balf leather, 
boundin one, 425 


; Company of Boston. 
William H. Ives. 
French-English and English-French 
Clifton & Grimaux, 2 vols., half leather, 


An important change in the ranks of 
bookmen is brought to light by the an- 
nouncement that Mr. William H_ Ives 
for the past four years manager of the each volume.’ 4.70 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish 
Lopes y Bensley, 2 vols., bound 1n one, 
half leather, 7.00 




















Educational Department of The Mac- 
millan Company, has resigned to become 
a managing director of the house of 


Messrs. D. C. Heath and Company, with 

headquart t Chi Mr. Ives i igs aes 

eadquarters a cago. r. es 1s facilities for supplying 

one of the most popular and widely American German 

known men connected with the educa- English BOOKS Italian 
French Spanish 


tional publishing business. He has er 
mapoapliahed remarkable results _ not ||} Putzeer s Historischer ——: Lae 
only in the East but also in State With English Introduction and ~ 
campaigns in the West and South. ee eee ig 
iy ian Mey well be ‘proud, Messrs (f{ Schmidt; Shakespenrs Lexicon, foie. 
y 7 a . SSIS. alf mor. (In Enelish). Net, 8.00 
D. C. Heath & Company are to be con- eT ee ae: - 
; . -50. Mailing price, 1.65 
erful director of the office so long under|f] Viet" Gerian Pronunciation. Cloth, 0. 
the guidance of Mr. W. S. Smyth, who ™ s JUST OUT 
has retired from active service after af] § _. ae ae 
= career in — a — ‘ 100 Maps and Index, half mor.. 15.00 
r. Ives was graduated from Syra- Catal Soli 
|cuse University in the class of 1891, and | atalogues Free Correspondence Solicited 
at once made teaching his profession, | LEMCKE & BUECHNER 
for several years being connected with Established over Fifty Years 
Stevens Institute, Hoboken. Mean- 11 East 17th St., New York City 
while he was engaged in the study of law 
|and was admitted to the New York bar. 
|In 1896 Mr. Ives entered the publishing 
































field with The Macmillan Company, BERCY’S TEXT 
Peden was just beginning the develop-| FRENC BOOKS 
‘ment of an educational list. During 

the first six years of his connection with | For TEACHING FRENCH 


that house he was actively engaged as 
an agent in the Metropolitan District, 
and in the State of Pennsylvania, where | 
he made an enviable record. In 1903'WIHLLIAM R. JENKINS 


he received the merited appointment of | 
manager of the Educational Department 851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies for examination 








“Trmay be true what some men say. 
Itmaun be truggpwhate men say,” 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 





= BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
1O3 > 8 Cer. Vere) 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 








31 Union Sq., New York 


Steady call for teachers, Fills best pos 
itions; four last year; average, $290 
each. Recommended by Hastern col 
eges and Norma! Schools. 16th year 


I 
For quick work, oali, ‘phone or wire. 





AN AGENCY 
_ tH A T is something, but if it is 


of vacancies and tells 
you about them 
and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 


The School Bulletin Agency, 


is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it } merely hears 


asked to recommend a teacher 


RECOMMENDS 


C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 





B. F. CLARK 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 


17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE. 


BOISE, IDAHO 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Points of Advantage: Larrechenta 


C. J. Albert, Mgr. 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago ty-two years’ experience. 


Position 
filled in 28 State Universities. in 90 rer 





cent, of all the Colleges, 300 in the State Norm»! Schools, large numbers in Secondary and Public 
Schools. We have the business. Results sure if you have the qualifications. Year Book FREE. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave, 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard 


Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg, 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn Ave. Denver, 4o1 Cooper Bld 
Spokane, 313 Rookery Block 


Boston : Mass. 


Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
g. San Francisco, 217 Market St, 
Los Angeles, 525 Stimson Block 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Send for circulars 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in United States 





SCHERMERHOR 


3 East 14th St., New York 





Established 1855 





TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S 


Good Type — Well Printed —Fine Paper — Half- 
Leather Binding -Cloth Sides—Price Reduced to 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


Literal 


THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


New Copyright Introductions—New Type — Good 
Paper -Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket - 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents each, 


sna ue rree DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 610S.Washington Sq. Phila. 


Send for one 





CURREN 


are best 


taught in schools 


=a VU = N T S with OUR TIMES 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


11-15 East 24th Street, New York 


4 Ashburton Place { 





of The Macmillan Company, and in this 
position he has achieved a phenomenal 
success. Under his direction has been 
developed by far the largest educational 
business ever built up by a general pub- 
lishing house, and which has as a basis 
some of the most valuable contracts in 
the country. In withdrawing from the 
osition he has filled so capably, Mr. 
ves takes with him the best wishes of 
all who have worked under his direction, 
and a host of friends in the educational 
world. 

Mr. Ives is succeeded in The Macmillan 
Company by Mr. F. C. Tenney, whose 
special field has been New England. Mr. 

enney is a graduate from Brown Uni- 
versity in the class of 1880, and for a time 
was engaged in the practice of law, in 
Boston. In 1891 he became Super- 
intendent of Schools in Holliston, 
Mass., where he served with great ef- 
ficiency until 1899. In that year he 
entered the publishing house of Messrs. 
Butler, Sheldon & Company, and at once 
became known as one of the leading book- 
men of New England. In 1903 he with- 
drew to eng-ge in agency work for The 
Macmillan Company, and in May of this 
year he was appointed manager of the 
New York office of that house. Mr. 
Tenney is extraordinarily well fitted by 
his wide experience for his new office. 

Weak; Weary, Watery Eyes welcome 
Murine Eye Remedy as an Eye Tonic. 


Here and There. 


The election of officers of the New 
York State Council of School Superin- 
endents, which recently met in Roches- 
er, resulted as follows: President, Supt. 
Rovillius R. Rogers, of Jamestown; 
vice-president, John M. Dolph, Port 
Jervis; secretary and treasurer, E. G. 
Lantman, of Port Chester. 


Count John A. Creighton, one of the 
founders of Creighton University, of 
Omaha, Neb., lately celebrated his 
seventy-fifth birthday by presenting the 
University with two large buildings 
in the wholesale district of that city, 
valued at about a half million. The 
buildings are leased for a term of years 
at a rental which will yield approximately 
five per cent. on the investment. 

Those who have charge of the preser- 
vation of the free books used in public 
schools will be interested in statistics 
which, as compiled in 1905, show that 
there were thirty million free books in 
the United States. In one of the thir- 
teen States having compulsory laws a 
large saving was effected by the use of 
over a million and a half Holden Book 
Covers. 

The New London, Conn., Manual 
Training and Industrial School has placed 
a large order for drawing-tables with 
A. L. Bemis & Co., of Worcester, Mass. 


Chicago teachers are greatly disturbed 
over the failure of the School Board to 
take action in accepting the promotional 
examinations passed by about two 
hundred of their number. The school 
management committee refused Super- 
intendent Cooley’s request for the ad- 
vance. Trustee Post is in favor of 
abolishing these promotional examina- 
tions. 





WE ARE MORE THAN PLEASED WITH THEM 


"ss? ESTERBROOK’S PENS—< 


Slant, Modified Slant, Vertical 


Ask Stationer, 





The special reason, their easy writing qualities. 
The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfa. Co. (ore einten, es 


1 
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UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


A graduate school for the advanced study 
of education. Offers Thirty Courses in Psy- 
chology, Philosophy and Ethics, Physical 
Education, Science of Education, History of 
Education, and the Art of Teaching. Special 
course on Education of Defectives by leading 
experts. Fall term begins Sept. 22. Bulletin 
describing courses sent on application. 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean. 
NEW YORK, Aug. 16, 1906. 





RTE A RSE ERE ES 
Two New Books of 
Stories for Children 


For the Children’s Hour 


A collection of old and new stories, 
delightfully told by CaRotyn S. 
BAILEY and CLARA M. Lewis. By §f| 
far the most notable book of this 
character recently published. Illus- 
trated and handsomely bound. 


Price, $1.50 


A Kindergarten Story Book 


By JANE L. HOxI& 


Of this, Miss Susan E. Blow says: 
“*I know of no equally simple, varied 
and interesting collection of stories 
for children between the ages of 
four and six, and I earnestly hope 
that ‘A Kindergarten Story Book’ 
may rapidly win the popularity that 
it merits.”’ 
Price, cloth, $0.50 

In_ preparation: RHYMES FOR 
LITTLE HANDS. By Maup Burn- 
HAM. A book of importance toall Kin- 
dergartners, Mothers and Primary 
Teachers. 


| 











Milton Bradley Company 
Publishers Springfield, Mass. 
New York Boston Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 





Send for KINDERGARTEN REVIEW Premium Circular 








Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand 


| call 





EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE 
NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION 


NOW READY Price $1.25 
Isaac Pitman’s Short Course in Shorthand | 





SPECIAL FEATURES; 
1. Forty Fascinating Lessons, Simply Graded. 
2. Words and Sentences in the First Lesson 
3. Position Writing from the beginning. 
4. Business Letters from the 7th Lesson. 

“The most teachable text I have ever seen 
..+.does not contain a superfiuous thing.” 
—P. B.S. Peters, Manual Training High School, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

SPEcIAL Orrer: Examination copy to Teachers | 
and Schools 65c. postpaid. | 

TRIAL LESSON FREE 
Isaac Pitmam & Sons, 31 Union Square, New York 





The Kraus Seminary 
for Kindergartners 
Regular and Extension Courses 


MRS. MARIA KRAUS BOELTE 


Hotel San Remo, Central Park West 
75th Street, New York City 





| pensive substitute. 
|it in the highest terms as a means of soft- 
jening and 


Dr. N. P. Glasoe, a member of the 
Faculty of St. Olaf College at North- 
field, Minn., has been elected president 
of the college to be built by the United 
Norwegian Church of America, for which 
the corner-stone was laid at Manito Park, 
Spokane, October 7. 


Mr. Foster’s Success. 


The United Mine Workers’ Journal 
pays this tribute to the International 
Correspondence schools: 

“‘Costly apparatus and splendid cabi- 
nets have no magical power to make a 
scholar,” is as true to-day as when Daniel 
Webster said it. 

About twenty years ago, Mr. T. J. Fos- 
ter, a civil and mining engineer of na- 
tional repute, ran a weekly paper near 
Pottsville, which was devoted to mines 
and mining. Each week he used several 
columns in elucidating problems in ma- 
thematics, geology, and in natural philos- 
ophy, which are necessary to a correct 
understanding and management of mines. 
The extensive clientele he secured caused 
him to think, and lo, an original and one 
of the most successful of educational 
ideas was born. He named it the 
“‘Seranton International Correspondence 
School.”’ It has grown from the columns 
of a small country weekly until in its 
ramifications it has students all over the 
world, and its graduates are numbered 
by the thousands. There are two meth- 
ods of determining the value of Mr. Fos- 
ter’s ideas. The first is the fact that its 
graduates in civil, mining, and electrical 
engineering, as architects, as mine mana- 
gers, as chemists, and in the various 
branches taught, more than hold their 
own with the graduates of the best tech- 
nical schools. The second is the number 
and variety of its imitators. 

Next Tuesday will be celebrated the 
fifteenth anniversary of its founding, 
and a grand banquet and reunion will be 
held, and a multitude will rise up and 
Mr. Foster blessed. Among the 
speakers will be President Mitchell, be- 
sides a large number of those who hold 
positions of honor and trust, due solely 
and alone to the establishment of this 
school. If ever a man deserved ‘the 
honor, the esteem, and respect of the 
poor, ambitious youth, that man is 
Thomas J. Foster. 





An Eye Insurance Policy. Each pack- 
age Murine Eye Tonic Insures Eye Com- 
fort—Eye Health—Eye Beauty. 


An Article of Genuine Merit. 

In this age of shams it is pleasant to 
meet with an article of genuine merit. 
Such an one is Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, a 
remedy for diseases of the skin, and a 
beautifier of the complexion. All the 





|advantages derived from sulphur baths 


are conferred by the use of this inex- 
The ladies speak of 


whitening the skin. The 
recommendation of physicians has been 
frequently cited in its behalf, and testi- 


|monials from respectable sources would 


seem to leave no reasonable doubt that 


| it possesses claims upon public confidence 


of the most positive kind. Merely re- 


|garded as an adjunct of the bath and 


toilet, it is very desirable and as a remedy 
for eruptions, irritation, and abrasions 
of the cuticle it takes high rank. 





Rest and Heaith for Mother and Child 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S focmmive Syrup has been used 


WITH CESS. SOOTHES the 
CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 

every part of the 


DIARRHGA. Sold by Sragepe in 

world. Be sure to ask for “* Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 

a And teke no other kind, Twenty-five cents a 
ottle, 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


aie my needed in the Laboratory. 

lass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 





~ In the World's 
err’ 


Lo es 

Weak Eyes Strong 

Sick Eyes Well 
ull Eyes 








JOY LINE 


OPERATING FOUR LINES BETWEEN 


New York and New England 


First-Class Passenger, Express and 
Freight Service. 
RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 


BOSTON 


(via Providence or Fall River.) 

FALL RIVER, Direct Steamer. 

PROVIDENCE, Direct Steamer. 
EVERY WEEK DAY AT 5 P. M. 


BOSTON—Outside Line. 
A TWENTY-FOUR HOUR SEA TRIP. 
EVERY TUESDAY, THURSDAY, SAT- 
URDAY, 6 P. M. 














BRIDGEPORT Direct. 
For Freight Only. 
EVERY WEEK DAY AT 4 P. M. 


From Piers 27 and 28, East River, 
foot Catharine St., _. = 
First-class Service; Elegant Steamers; Fine Cuisine 
For information address 
JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
Pier 27 (New), E. R., New York. 
Telephone, 800 Orchard. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasium apparatus catalogue should be in 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. ; : 

palding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 
toany made; it is fully guaranteed free from all 
defects either of material or workmanship. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
placed gratis at any time. This insures se 
against the purcbase of inferior goods. When 
you are buying gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on an equal basis of quality, and our prices will 
provean inducement. Also, remember we chal- 
lenge comparisonand will be glad to submit sam- 
ples at any time in competition. 


A. G. Spalding 6 Bros. 


Largest manufacturers in the world of official 








athletic goods. 
Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 
Chicopdée - - Mass. 





, MANUAL 
TRAINING 


Benches, Lathes 
Vises, Tools. 
Write for new 
catalogue and 

prices, 

E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
275 Madison St. 
Chicago. 








Readers will confer afavor by mention- 
jng Tue Scuoot JourNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 








